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Farm Life in the Social Studies 


The Carroll County, Maryland, Public Schools, 
MyrTLE EckHArpT, Supervisor, Elementary Grades 


THE GARAGE, CHICKEN HOUSE AND DAIRY WERE CONSTRUCTED FIRST 


HIS may be an interesting unit with which to 
begin the year’s work as it is within the 
experience of the majority of first-grade 
children and the comprehension of all of them. 
The initial emphasis will be upon the oral 


discussions and the construction of a farm model in 
the schoolroom. 
Post 


many pictures on the bulletin board with 
“Farm Life’ or ‘‘We see these things on a farm” 
printed on cardboard and posted above them. Dis- 
cuss how we spend our vacations. Many of the chil- 
dren have spent part of the summer on a farm or at 
least have made a visit to one. Plan to visit a farm 
near by. Make a list of questions that the children 
want to ask the farmer or find out for themselves on 
this excursion. Post these on a chart, to be added to 
as new questions constantly arise. Interest in the 
proposed visit can be kept alive by such statements as 
these, posted on the bulletin board from day to day: 


We are going to a farm. 

What do we want to see at the farm? 
How shall we go to the farm? 

Shall we go in a wagon? 

Can we walk to the farm? 

We shall go to the farm on Tuesday. 
Today we shall visit the farm. 


For a time following the excursion the class will be 
concerned with constructing buildings in the school- 
room similar to those they have seen. Two may work 
on the larger buildings if desired. Class discussions 


at the close of each work period encourage creative 
expression, clarify ideas, and enrich the background 
of the subject-matter. Buildings constructed will 
include a farmhouse, barn, wagon shed, chicken house, 
pigpen, dairy, calf shed, corn crib, garage, wood- 
house, dog house and probably fences. The children’s 
ideas will grow with the activity; stalls, feeding 
troughs, stanchions, horses and cows for the barn; 
the chicken house will need laying boxes, chicken 
roosts, fowl and ladders. All the buildings, if made 
of heavy construction paper, may be painted if the 
children desire. A large corner of the floor will be 
needed for the gradual assembling of the farm; fences 
will be put up, trees and bushes placed and walks laid 
out. When the activity side of the project is well 
under way, definite topics of subject-matter may be 
developed: language, number, and industrial art. The 
unit may be profitably handled covering a long period 
of time, as follows: 


I. Work on the farm. 


Supyect-MATTER 


1. work. 
a. To care for the animals. How? 
b. To plow the land, sow the seed and harvest 
the crops. 
c. To take products to market. 
d. To keep all buildings clean as well as entire 
farm. 
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2. Mother’s work. 4. Ability to put ideas into concrete form. 
a. To take care of the milk and the dairy. 5. Ability to express ideas in words and in 
Make cheese and butter. sentences. 
b. To gather eggs, feed the chickens. 6. 


Habits of independent thinking developed. 
c. To care for the house. 
d. To care for the children. Il. Care of the animals. 
3. Children’s work. 

a. To help mother with the chickens. SuBJECT-MATTER 
b. To help father with the farm work. 


1. Must have meals regularly as we do. 
ACTIVITIES 2. Must have beds of straw in winter to keep them 
warm. Plenty of fresh air in the summer. 


Stables and sheds must be well-made and free 


See that children have opportunity to play being 
a farmer with the buildings they are making. a 
Picture collections grow constantly. from cracks so as to keep animals warm in 
Reading charts are the outgrowth of language les- winter. 
sons. Illustrate them. 4, 
Work on the farm. 


cows, sheep and pigs. 


Must be given plenty of exercise. 
All buildings must be kept clean so the animals 
will be healthy. 


Father takes care of the horses, 


wn 


ACTIVITIES 
Reading Chart. 


The Cox 
I give milk to boys and 
girls. 
I give butter and cheese 
to them. 
They give me grass to 
eat. 
They give me a warm 
home. 
OUTCOMES 


Attitudes and Apprecia- 
tions. 

1. Respect for the value 
of their own ideas 
when they see them 
put into’ concrete 
form, receiving the 

respect of teacher and other pupils. 

Appreciation of co-operation of the family to 

make farm life successful. 

3. Appreciation of the worth of land; of animals; 
of our debt to them as well as theirs to us. 


A SCHOOLROOM FARM BY THE TARREYTOWN, MARYLAND, FIRST GRADE 


He feeds them every day. 
Mother feeds the chickens. 2. 
She gathers the eggs. 


OUTCOMES 
Habits and Skills. 
1. Physical control learned through big activity 
work. 


a. To move about the room quietly. 
b. To handle tools properly. 


III. What the animals like to eat. 


SUBJECT-MATTER 
1. Horses. 
a. Oats, hard corn, some grass, hay, bran. 


c. To find how to get the best results in 2. Cows. 
methods of sawing, cutting, etc. a. Grass, corn fodder, green corn. 
2. Co-operation in working with others. 3. Sheep. 


a. To share tools. 
b. To take turns. 
c. To help another with a difficulty. 
3. Ability to concentrate on carrying a task to 
completion; on contributing to general class 
discussion from personal experience. 


a. Grass, hay. 


4. Chickens. 


a. Corn, wheat, oats, bran, grass. 


5. Pigs. 


a. Hard corn, bran, all kinds of scraps from the 
table. 
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ACTIVITIES 


Make butter. Have a cracker party. 
Many attractive instructive pictures may grow out 


of the work such as: 


1. Charts showing the animals and what they 
like to eat. 


2. The things we get from the farm. 
3. Buildings on the farm. 

4. Machinery used on the farm. 

5. Vegetables. 

6. Grains. 

7. Meats. 


A farm frieze makes an interesting activity. This 
consists of cut-outs of black or brown paper showing 
life on a farm. This should grow each day as new 
topics are discussed. 

A class farm booklet. This may be made of wrap- 
ping paper sewed into a large booklet about 18” x 24’ 
or larger. It may contain the pictures that the chil- 
dren bring in, organized in some definite way, as well 
as class stories that have been developed, written in 
by the teacher with black crayon or printed with the 
printing press. 

OUTCOMES 

Knowledge. 

1. History. 
a. The dependence of the town 
farmer. 


upon the 


2. Geography. 
a. Fruits, meats, vegetables classified. 
3. The farm as the source of food. 
a. How butter is made. 
b. Value of modern methods of transporta- 
tion to the farmer. 


1V. What the farmer raises on his farm. 


SUBJECT-MATTER 


1. Vegetables—tomatoes, po- 
tatoes,.beans, peas, rad- 
ishes, etc. 

a. Vegetable garden is near 
the house. The farmer 
uses a hoe, rake, and 
spade to work in this 
garden. 

b. Health value of vegeta- 
bles. 


2. Grains—corn, wheat, oats. 


Hay. 
4. Fruit trees—apple, peach, 
cherry, pear. 
a. Health value of fruits. 
5. Berries—strawberries, 
blackberries, raspberries. 


CHILDHOOD 


ACTIVITIES 


Children’s drawings, crayon or easel work, help to 
clarify ideas. 

Games that bring out the activities on a farm may 
be used; sowing the wheat, churning the butter, 
pitching hay. These may be used in singing games. 
A superior teacher, interested in music, may work out 
original tunes with the children. 


OUTCOMES 
1. Reading. 
a. Majority of class reads bulletin-board notices, 
charts and labels. 
b. Growth of ‘‘farm’’ vocabulary. 
2. Language. 
a. Subject-matter furnished for free rich oral 
discussions. 
b. Charts provide for class stories. 


V. What the farmer does with the products he raises 
on his farm. 
SUBJECT-MATTER 


1. Supplies food for his family. 

2. Supplies food for his stock. 

3. Takes it to the nearest city to sell it. 
a. By truck. 
b. By milk trucks. 
c. By railroad. 


ACTIVITIES 


Each morning questions such as those on the black- 
board, and in the news corner help to arouse interest in 
the day’s discussion. 


What do horses like to eat? 

What does the cow give us? 

What vegetables does the farmer raise? 
When does the farmer cut his wheat, etc. ? 


THE FIRST GRADE, WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND, MADE THEIR FARM OF 
CARDBOARD AND PAPER, PAINTED 
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OuUTCOMES 


Hygiene. 


a. Value of milk, eggs, butter, .egetables and 
fruits as a food. 

b. Need of clean shelters for the animals on the 
farm. 


Arithmetic. 


a. Many opportunities for judging size, length, 
and estimating. 

b. Accurate measurements in getting two pieces 

of material alike. 

Counting. 


Good times on the farm. 


SUBJECT-MATTER 


1. Sliding down the haystack. 
2. Playing in the barn. 

3. Wading in the brook. 

4. Riding on the horses. 

5. .Riding on the farm wagons. 
6. Feeding the chickens. 


7. Gathering the eggs. 
Playing in the orchard. 


~ 


9. Fun in winter, sledding, sleigh riding. 
10. Fishing. 
OUTCOMES 


Literature. 


a. Poems. 
“The Hay Loft,’’ Robert Louis Stevenson. 
“The Cow,’’ Robert Louis Stevenson. 
“The Hens,” Elizabeth Maddox Roberts 
(Classroom Teacher, Vol. 3). 
4. From Curry and Clippinger, Children’s 
Literature, ‘‘Little Bo-Peep.”’ 
5. ‘The Duck” (The Poetry Book, No. 2, 
p. 5). 
b. Stories. 
1. ‘‘The Three Little Pigs.”’ 
“The Little Red Hen.”’ 
“The Lazy Pig’’ (Classroom Teacher, Vol. 
3, 37S). 
4. ‘‘The Musicians of Bremen’ (Classroom 
Teacher, Vol. 3, p. 384). - 
“The Lambkin” (Curry and Clippinger, 
Children’s Literature, p. 150). 
6. ‘The Straw Ox” (Curry and Clippinger, 
Children’s Literature, p. 160). 


Ww do 


Songs.* 


Songs of Childhood. 
Little Pigs,’’ p. 45. 
“The Meadow,” p. 32. 
‘Planting Corn,” p. 226. 
“Ducks,” p. 126. 


‘Before the possibilities of the farm-life unit are 
exhausted, the children will be reading such rhymes as 
the following: 
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‘‘Nine little ducklings 
Walk in a row 
Nine little ducklings 
Put their feet just so. 
“‘Nine little ducklings 
Go for a swim. 
One is the leader, 


The others follow him.’ 
—Tippett, Singing Farmer.” 


THE Hay Lort 
‘“‘T climb the ladder, 
I go into the loft, 
I walk on the hay 
And I find it soft. 
‘Back in the corner 
On the dry, soft hay 
Is a very good place 
For my hen to lay. 
‘“‘T look for her nest 
And what do I find? 
Four white eggs 
Are what I find.”’ 


—Tippett, Singing Farmer.” 


“Willie boy, Willie boy, where are you going? 
I'll go with you if I may,”’ 


‘I’m going to the meadow to see them a-mowing, 


I’m going to help them turn the hay.”’ 
‘Shoe the little horse, 
And shoe the little mare, 
And let the little colt 
Run bare, bare, bare.”’ 
‘“‘Higgledy, Piggledy, 
My black hen, 
She lays eggs 
For gentlemen. 
Sometimes nine, 
And sometimes ten, 
Higgledy, Piggledy, 
My black hen.”’ 


REFERENCES 


Troxell, ‘‘Language and Literature in the Kindergar- 


ten and Primary Grades. . 
Lincoln School Staff, ‘‘Curriculum Making in 
Elementary School.”’ 
The Classroom Teacher, Volume 4. 
R. Smith, ‘‘Home Folks.”’ 
Shepherd, ‘‘Geography for Beginners.”’ 
Chamberlain, ‘‘How We Are Fed.”’ 
Knowlton, ‘‘First Lessons in Geography.”’ 
Tappen, ‘““The Farmer and His Friends.”’ 
Perkins, ‘‘The Farm Twins.” 
Dietz, ‘‘Good Times on the Farm.” 
Tippett, ‘‘The Singing Farmer.”’ 
Zirbes and Wesley, ‘‘Story of Milk.”’ 
Zirbes and Kolcher, ‘‘Book of Pets.”’ 


Note: This unit on Farm Life will be followed in an early issue 


by one on Shelter. 
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A GIRL TEACHER AND OVER FIFTY CHILD PERSONALITIES. 


Vitalized Learning 


WHAT SHALL WE DO ABOUT IT? 


in 


the Country School 


By FRANK J. Lowtn, Principal, Rock County Rural Normal School, Wisconsin 


HAVE a vivid, pleasing picture of a visit to 
a country school on Friday afternoon when 
the school society was in session. The presi- 
dent stood in his place and a sixth-grade girl, 
the secretary, sat beside him writing the min- 
utes. There were about twenty-five pupils in the 
society, and at this particular session various com- 
mittees were being elected to care for the grounds 
and outbuildings, keep the blackboards in good con- 
dition, see that the water tank contained fresh water, 
do the dusting and help prepare the society programs. 
The president knew his duties, the secretary wrote 
up the minutes in good form, and many pupils were 
active in making motions. One little second-grade 
boy was somewhat too much in evidence, and his 
teacher finally cautioned him not to talk so much. 
Here was a vitalized learning situation. The children 


were interested, active, purposeful; and, moreover, 
thoughtful initiative was apparent in several instances. 
The pupils were getting practice in oral language and 


they were learning how to conduct a meeting accord- 
ing to accepted forms. Is it not unfortunate that so 
few vital learning situations are utilized in probably 
the majority of our country schools today? 

By vitalized learning I mean the real learning of 
experience, during which the child is changing so far 
as his ideas, his ideals and attitudes, and his habits 
and skills It is the learning of the 
child-centered rather than the subject-centered school. 
In vitalized learning the child is an interested, active 
participant rather than merely a passive recipient of 
book knowledge. When a child is truly learning he 
is setting up goals or purposes which are the result of 


are concerned. 


his own realization of a need for solving a personal 
problem. Vitalized allows the child to 
choose and to initiate his own activities, at least to 
He is happy in his own present living 
and accomplishing rather than in merely getting ready 
to live tomorrow. 


learning 
some extent. 


True learning is the learning of 
purposeful doing, of handling things, of the expression 
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of inner desires in constructive activities of various 
kinds. Beside books and writing equipment, the 
materials used, such as wood, paper, clay and color, 
may be as varied as the activities. If learning is truly 
vitalized, then the whole child is being changed for 
the better in all the aspects of his individual and social 
being, and the outcome is a change of social behavior 
or conduct. The absorption of textbook knowledge 
is as far removed from true learning as the north pole 


ful. There are not only many grades in the average 
country school, but often the room is small and the 
equipment meagre. Usually there is no basement 
and the room stove is in the way and not uncommonly 
a cause of many discomforts. The building is poorly 
lighted. The desks as a rule are fastened to the floor, 
and in many cases they do not fit the pupils. Not- 
withstanding this picture of limitations, it is doubtless 
true that a large number of rural teachers are com- 


is from the south. The cor- 
rect symbol is not an ab- 
sorbing sponge, but rather 
a vigorous acting and re- 
acting fire engine, which 
takes in the water only for 
the purpose of giving it out 
in useful work done. 

In order to make the 
usual textbook work of the 
school result in vitalized 
learning it will be necessary 
for the teacher to see that 
the child gets ideas rather 
than mere words. If a 
teacher understands the 
true purpose of education 
she will teach related mean- 
ings, which will eventuate 
in change of pupil conduct. 
It is not isolated but, 
rather, related ideas that 
help us to solve the prob- 
lems of life, through and by 
means of rational thinking 
processes. Hearing pupils 
recite textbook facts is of 
course not learning at all. 
The child is getting nothing 
of value in new ideas, ideals, 
attitudes, appreciations, 
habits or skills. Lesson 
hearing does not result in 
child growth and develop- 
ment. The usual recitation 
is the deadly foe of all true 
learning. 

And now what shall we 
say of the conditions and 


Ten Outstanding Articles on 
Creative Learning 


Gwinn: ‘Developing an Activity Program’ 
Progressive Education, Vol. VI, No. 3, 1929 


Hahn: ‘‘The Supervision, of an Activity Pro- 
gram in the Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades”’ 

Educational Method, February, 1929 


Hughes: ‘‘ Lighthouses for the Activity Program” 
Educational Method, February, 1930 


Mills: ‘‘Dramatization in the Country School”’ 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, February, 1930 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin: ‘‘Creative Activities in 
Eighth Grade’ A Christmas Play 
State Teachers College, Curriculum Series, 
1926 


Mossman: ‘‘The Place of Activities in the Work 
of the Intermediate Grades”’ 


Wisconsin Journal of Education, Septem- 
ber, 1926 


Parker: ‘‘Creative Activities in the Public 
Schools of Norfolk’’ 
Progressive Education, Vol. VI, No. 3, 1929 
Presler: ‘‘Group and Creative Activities in the 
Winnetka Public School” 
Progressive Education, Vol. VI, No. 3, 1929 
Salisbury: ‘“‘Progressive Education in Los 
Angeics”’ 
Progressive Education, Vol. VI, No. 3, 1929 
Wright and Coffman: “‘The Functioning of an 
Activitiés Program” 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, January, 1929 


petent to do living-teach- 
ing if only they catch the 
vision of better things. 
Probably there are very few 
country teachers in America 
today who can carry out a 
Simon-pure activities curric- 
ulum, but how successfully 
are we conducting projects 
in any school situation? 
For many years longer 
we shall teach subjects in- 
stead of children in country 
schools, but here and there 
a leader arises, like Collings 
of Missouri, who dares to 
place the child in the fore- 
ground in a successful ex- 
periment of the project cur- 
riculum. The reader is 
asked to compare the for- 
mal program of the typical 
American country school, 
having its traditional list of 
subjects, with the daily 
schedule of let us say the 
fourth grade in the Lincoln 
School, New York City. 
The contrast is painfully 
apparent. In the country 
school there is the formal 
teaching and learning of 
textbook matter, often not 
real learnimg of meanings, 
whereas in the Lincoln 
School there is carried on 
throughout the day a series 
of natural pupil activities 
during which the child is 


the limitations of the country school? The average 
American country school is now taught by a young 
woman, usually from nineteen to twenty-five years 
of age. This immature, relatively inexperienced 
teacher often has charge of pupils in all of the eight 
grades. I believe that this girl-teacher can do a great 
deal of vitalized teaching, but before we ask her to 
put on any really out-and-out activities program let 
uS be sure to give her some very definite preparation 
for work of this kind, which demands the highest type 
of personality and ability in order to be truly success- 


learning oral and written English, his numbers, his 
reading and writing, and all the rest, and is at the 
same time being trained in effective social living. The 
three R’s are mastered in socially interesting situa- 
tions where the children not only are getting ready to 
live, but where they are now living today, and more- 
over happily learning. There also must be set think- 
ing and habit-forming exercises, if desired and desir- 
able educational results. are to be secured. The 
writer has recently read an interesting and helpful 
little book entitled “‘Vitalized Teaching.”” The author 
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of the volume keeps strictly to his theme, and presents 
much sound and useful material; but may it not be 
time for us to change the point of view and to think 
more of vitalized learning and less of vitalized teach- 
ing? If we will offer adequate situations there will 
usually be no trouble about children learning. Too 
often the teaching in a country school does not stimu- 
late childrén to respond because it is so artificial and 
so filled with deadly formal verbalism. There is a 
study of words, not ideas and meanings. Some 
teachers try to teach so strenuously that the children 
are deluged with a flood of ideas, or more likely of 
words, which may mean precisely nothing at all. The 
true teacher quietly invents learning situations and 
then leaves the pupil to do something on his own 
account. A genuine teacher stimulates children to 
problem-solving self-activity during which they learn 
by spontaneous, purposeful response and participa- 
tion. 

There has been, and there is, today, altogether too 
much passive reception in the country school, and a 
lamentably small place has been given to individual 
expression. Years ago Professor James wrote of the 
necessity for reactions. The necessity still exists, 
but the reaction is often conspicuously lacking. 
Impression must be followed, or rather accompanied, 
by expression, if the child is really to enlarge his per- 
sonality. Moreover, the expression must be of a 
social nature. We find such expression in games, in 
conducting a school paper or a school society, and in 
many other social situations. Pupils need to talk if 
they are to gain power in speech. So the wise teacher 
furnishes repeated social occasions for the discussion 
of interesting themes. Reports on books, telling of 
stories, current events, biographical accounts, describ- 
ing a good ear of corn, or telling how to raise a calf, 
these and many more activities give ample room for 
expression in words. 

There is no good reason why the country school 
should not give opportunity for expression in music, 
in modeling, in drawing, in various construction activ- 
ities, in the use of colors with crayons and brush, and 
in other ways. Children naturally desire to give 
expression to their ideas and feelings, but frequently 
the country school has placed upon this desire the 
stamp of disapproval. So the child is made to sit 
quietly in his seat where he is expected somehow to 
get knowledge from the printed page. He is not 
aided in getting accurate, vivid impressions, through 
directed and motivated study, and he is thwarted in 
his efforts to express his own inner life. It is no 
wonder that children somctimes kick over the traces. 
In all justice, they should rebel far more frequently 
than they now do when we consider how tyrannical 
and artificial we school people have been and even 
now are. 

School men and women seem not infrequently to be 
intent upon presenting subjects and topics to boys 
and girls without regard to any meaningful relations 


or connections which such materials may hold within 
themselves, or with respect to the solution of any 
possible problem of human life or living. How often 
have we been guilty of chopping up what we think 
must be taught into doses of varying sizes and then of 
seeking to administer this unrelated, unappetizing 
mental pabulum to pupils in our schools in the vain 
hope that they will in some way profit thereby. 
Meaningful learning utilizes correlated materials 
adapted to the present needs and purposes of the 
child. In this way, we make the discovery that one 
center of interest and work will require a knowledge 
of arithmetic, of geography, of history, of civics, and 
of other subjects. We note that all is better learned 
because of a central, unifying purpose and meaning. 
Life situations offer problems, the solution of which 
requires the use of related subject materials. 

Assign—Study—Recite. This seems like a _ per- 
fectly natural, legitimate order of steps, in fact an in- 
evitable and necessary series. However, it can all 
be deadly formal and mechanical, or else each pro- 
cedure can be humanized, if only the teacher thinks 
of education in terms of pupil experience, response, 
active participation and development of personality. 
If the child, instead of the subject, becomes the center 
all is changed for the better. True assignment sug- 
gests problems and prepares for vitalizing study. In 
fact, the assignment may be and often should be a 
study-recitation, a true teaching-learning exercise. 
Pupils may not only study books but things, such as 
corn, real birds and bird pictures, rocks, flowers, 
trees. 

There are many such opportunities in a country 
school. The recitation itself need not be merely a 
repeating of the ideas and words of the text, but a 
true discussion exercise, a time when valuable con- 
tributions are made by all to the general fund of class 
knowledge. 

Between-recitation activities, or educational seat- 
work, has received much attention in recent years 
and important progress has been made in this direc- 
tion. Of course ‘‘busy work,” as such, is gone forever 
in the better type of schools. The purpose of busy 
work was to keep pupils employed and out of mischief, 
regardless of the educational value of the activities. 
The tendency at the present time is to make use of 
materials and procedures in seat work which will 
correlate with and be supplementary to the so-called 
recitation. In reading and number for the lower 
grades, there is nowon the market a large assortment 
of games, manuals of study directions, various work- 
books, and the like, which will solve for the country 
teacher this important problem of between-recita- 
tion activities. Teachers can now secure commercial 
materials of an educational character at moderate 
cost which are interesting to the child and which at 
the same time will do much to promote the acquisi- 
tion of ideas and skills. I believe that there is often 
more of vitalized learning found in good seat work 

(Continued on page 54) 


Understanding Their World 
Through Nature Study 


West Hartford, Connecticut, :lementary Schools, ROSE J. WATHLEY, Supervisor 


If we areto prepare children for 
a fuller life, one of the subjects to 
be most skilfully taught is nature 
study. Feeling its importance, 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD has made 
a survey of the better courses in 
nature study for presenting during 
the year those which are most 
helpful. 

The West Hartford, Connecticut, 
public schools rank very high in 
the contacts they are making with 
the child’s everyday living. Onri- 
entation with life is the aim of 
their nature study, well ecremplified 
in this article.. 


THE SECOND GRADE USES ITS DUCKS FOR FARM PROJECTS AND NATURE 


STUDY 


IHE main purpose of nature study is te stim 
ulate the desire for an intelligent under- 
standing of our environment. In this study, 
as in that of all other subjects, there may be 
some overlapping and repetition. This is 
not to be condemned, as new problems are always 


arising to challenge the ever-broadening interests. 
Encourage children to observe, study and collect in 
as wide a range as they choose, but be sure that they 
are at least familiar with the certain subjects that 
are listed for definite study in their particular 
grade. 

There is opportunity for correlation of nature study 
with many other subjects, such as geography, language, 
and the industrial arts. Teach each subject of nature 
at the time of year when it is most appropriate and 
can be observed, and while children’s interests are 
keen. There is such an abundance of interesting 
things which nature may teach us that the suggestions 
that follow are necessarily tentative only. Teachers 
and children will need to get additional material and 
information from observation and investigation and 
from many references. 

Every lesson should havea definite aim and should, 
if possible, be based upon children’s observations or 
contributions. It should be carefully planned to 
impart certain knowledge and to inculcate desired 
habits or attitudes. A suggested plan for conduct- 
ing a nature lesson follows: 


I. Aim: 


Nature Aim: To recognize the brook trout and to 
know i's characteristics and value. 

Ethical Aim: Gratitude and appreciation; respect 
for law; good sportsmanship. 

Il. Activities: 

Children may tell of their own experiences in catch- 
ing trout or in seeing them caught. 

Through local Fish and Game Association it may be 
possible to obtain one or two trout to be kept 
in a large fish bowl in the schoolroom for a few 
days’ observation. 

Obtain book of Fish and Game Laws from the State 
Fish and Game Association. 


III. Use to man: Food; a recreative sport, destroys 
water insects. 


IV. Topics for observation and discussion: 

Color: Color varies, depending on the soil. 

Backs: Marbled with dark olive and_ black, 
about the color of the water. 

Sides: Vary in color—beautiful vermillion spots, 
etc. 

Fins: Creamy or yellowish white. These are 
the fish’s legs and arms, which help it to 


move upward and downward, forward and 
backward. 


Head: Quite large and blunt. 
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Eyes: Bright—large—alert. 

Tail: Fan shaped—slightly notched—large and 
strong. 

Size: Average, 7 inches to 11 inches—some as 
large as 16 inches. 

Food: Insects—worms—the fly is their favorite. 

Nest: Shaped by the tail of the fish on gravelly 
bottoms where some mountain brook opens 
into a stream. 

Eggs: 400 to 600 a season between September 
and November. They cover their eggs with 
gravel. Hatching depends on the temperature 
of the water. 

Habits: Live in the northeastern part of the 

United States in cool, clear brooks. 


FIELD TRIPS OR EXCURSIONS 


The best method of study, of course, is through 
observation and field trips. A nature excursion once 
a month is very worth-while, providing there is a 
definite aim and a careful plan for each one taken. 
The following steps should be observed in all field 
trips: 


1. Thorough preparation for trip. 

should make the trip herself first, 
noting the things which may be found or seen. 
This is not to impose her opinion upon the 
children but to know whether or not pupils are 
going to be able to find what they seek, and guide 
them in their observations. 

b. Discuss the trip with children, listing the things 
which they would like to see and the questions 
which they wish to ask (providing they are 
visiting some mercantile or commercial estab- 
lishment). 


a. Teacher 


c. Organize the class into groups, each group 
having specific aims or assignments and much 
responsibility. 

d. Determine route to be taken and places along 
the route in which objects sought are to be 
found or seen. 

e. For some trips, facilities for transportation may 
need to be planned. 


2. Taking the trip. 
If the trip has been carefully planned and talked 
over by all, it should be entered upon with an 
enjoyable spirit and carried out in an orderly 
way. The children’s interest and responsibil- 
ities should eliminate disciplinary problems. 


3. Discussion of trip taken. 


a. Leaders of the groups may report the results 
of their observations, others giving any addi- 
tional information. 

b. Teacher may ask questions to bring out points 
not noticed by children or may supplement 
from her own observation. 
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c. Correlate with language or industrial art by 
putting the results of this*trip in some perma- 
nent form. 

ACTIVITIES 
Birp HOMEs 
Suggestive methods of attracting birds, and build- 
ing bird baths and houses may be obtained from the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
as follows: 
Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 621, ‘‘How to Attract Birds.”’ 
Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 1456 F, ‘‘Homes for Birds.’’ 


MAKING AN AQUARIUM 

Any glass containers, such as tumblers, fruit jars, 
glass dishes, fish bowls, or manufactured glass cases, 
may be used for aquaria. 

Place in the bottom of the aquarium an inch of 
clean sand. Clean the sand by putting it into a piece 
of cloth and washing out all the dirt. If sand cannot 
be found, use small pebbles. In all aquaria there 
must be a few strands of water weeds (any water 
plant whose narrow leaves grow under the water), 
Secure the roots of the plant, if possible. Plant it in 
the sand. Fill the jar with pond, river or lake water 
if easy to secure. Otherwise city water will be sat- 
isfactory. Have at least one stone within an inch of 
the surface of the water. Some creatures must have 
shallow water in which to live. 

If toad or frog eggs are to be hatched, put some 
slime, a slimy covered stone, leaf or stick from a 
pond, into the aquarium for tadpole feeding. Do 
not overfeed the aquarium with water life. Twenty 
tadpoles, a dozen water snails to keep the water and 
glass clean, a small frog, one small fish, a few water 
bugs, are sufficient for two gallons of water. A few 
bread crumbs every other day, one or two live insects, 
an earthworm or a small bit of meat for the frog and 
fish is sufficient. For feeding turtles, tie a piece of 
raw meat to a string and hang it in the aquarium for 
an hour, when it should be removed. Do not allow 
more than one child to have charge of feeding at one 
time. Overfeeding is worse than underfeeding. 

Do not place the aquarium where it will receive 
much direct sunlight. 

If there is a balance of plant and animal life in the 
aquarium, the water need not be changed. However, 
if the water becomes cloudy or greenish, change it. 
Do not put the hands into the aquarium to remove 
old food or dead specimens. Bacteria are likely to- 
grow, unless a long-handled spoon or dip-net is used. 

Animals which eat each other should be kept by 
themselves. That is, keep a separate aquarium for 
turtles, dragon-fly nymphs and all fish excepting the 
goldfish, darters and suckers. 


BLUE PRINTS 
In the intermediate grades a very accurate copy 
of the size and shape of flowers and plants may be 
made by means of the blue print. 
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Materials needed: 


1. Blue Print Paper. This is obtainable at almost 
any store carrying kodak supplies. 

2. Printing Frames. Any size of frame used in 
printing of films or any picture frame and glass that 
has a heavy cardboard back that can be held firmly 
in place. 

3. Water. 
water. 

4. Blotting paper or newspaper. 


Running water or several pans of 


Specimens to be printed are laid carefully between 
the glass of the printing frame and the blue print 
paper. The back of the frame is snapped into place 
and the frame is placed in the sunlight for a minute or 
so. The time of exposure varies with the intensity 
of the sun. Take out paper and wash in running 
water or, if this is not 
practical, place in a pan 
of water. Allow print to 
rinse again in another pan 
of water and then dry on 
blotting paper or news- 
paper. 

Care must be taken in 
cutting the blue print 
paper in sizes to fit print- 
ing frames. It should be 
done in a darkened room 
as the paper is most sen- 
sitive to light. 

A small oblong of paper 
may be inserted when 
specimen is printed, giv- 
ing a space for the writing 
in of the name of speci- 
men or of the person 
doing it. 

AN OUTLINE FOR BEGINNERS 

The most important habit we wish to form in the 
primary grades is that of observation. Teach pupils 
to use all their senses to help them become acquainted 
with the things of nature. Their activity will con- 
cern itself largely with orientation and recognition 
through actual observation and field trips. Encour- 
age them to collect and bring in specimens of anything 
which they may find and with which they are not 
familiar. Children should be taught to pick only 
one or two specimens of each flower until they know 
whether or not it is rare. A teacher's encouragement 
and approval of children’s collections and observa- 
tions will do much toward creating in them an interest 
in and a love for nature. Read to pupils many nature 
stories from which they may get an idea of the habits 
and characteristics of birds and animals. 


AUTUMN 
Birds: Note the migration of birds to warmer 
climates and discuss the reasons for their going. 


THE THIRD GRADE MADE THIS HUTCH AND THE 
RABBITS ARE PUPIL RESPONSIBILITIES 


Recognize the English sparrow, who is with us all the 
year ’round. Note its size, color,and habits. Leave 
food on the ground for the sparrows and watch them 
come for it. 

As children know the turkey as the ‘‘Thanksgiving 
fowl,’’ talk about him, noting his size, color and gobble. 
It is often possible to see a live one in our neighbor- 
hood stores during the Thanksgiving season. 

Animals: Use the squirrel as the animal for study 
during the fall months. Pupils should note his color, 
size and habits. If possible, have them visit a park 
to see and feed the gray squirrels. Watch their habits. 
What do the squirrels do with the nuts that they do 
not eat, and why? How do they hold the nuts? 
How do they climb trees? Where do they live? 

Planis: Encourage children to collect the wild 
flowers of autumn as much as they do the wild flowers 
of spring. They should 
recognize the goldenrod 
and the wild aster. Of 
the garden flowers chil- 
dren should be able to 
recognize and name the 
asters, cosmos and dah- 
lias. Let them handle 
these and arrange them 
in vases. Teach simple 
harmony and attractive- 
ness in arrangement. 

Seeds: Children may 
collect seeds of various 
plants and trees as they 
wish. They should be 
able to name and recog- 
nize the dandelion seeds, 
milkweed seeds, acorns 
and horse-chestnuts, and 
should know the trees 
from which the latter come. Allow them to blow 
about the dandelion and milkweed seeds, thus giving 
them an idea of how some seeds travel. 


Trees: Let the children pick up the autumn leaves 
and arrange them according to shapes and colors. 
They should be able to recognize the leaves of the oak, 
maple and horse-chestnut, and identify them with 
the tree. Tracing and coloring the various leaves is 
an interesting activity. 

Gardening: Let children bring in, handle and talk 
about the fruits and vegetables of the autumn. They 
should note the color and shape of the grapes, apples 
and pears, and see them growing. Among the vege- 
tables, the beets, potatoes and carrots should be 
named and recognized by children. Correlate with 
hygiene by trying to teach the value of these fruits 
and vegetables as food. 


Insects: The grasshopper is a common insect of 
the early autumn. Go with children into the fields to 


see the many grasshoppers hopping about. Let them 
(Continued on page 60) 
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Fractions in Life Situations 


MILDRED E. JoNnEs, Melrose, Massachusetts, Public Schools 


fifth-grade pupils were asked to write stories. 
The subject given was ‘‘A Loaf of Bread.” 
ol | One child wrote a play. This original play 
G* was discussed, criticized and worked over 
until the following version resulted. The activity 
was fruitful in developing fractions and had the 


added value of giving an opportunity for group 
leadership. 


THE STORY OF A LOAF OF BREAD 


PLACE: On a pantry shelf. 
TIME: One night. 
CHARACTERS: 
Flour 
Butter 
Lard 
Yeast 
Milk 
Sugar 
Salt 
Utensils such as: 
Spoon 
Knife 
Bread Pan 
Bread Mixer 


YEAST: Goody, goody! 
BUTTER: 


I begin my life tomorrow. 
Yes, and end it, too! 


KNIFE: Oh, don’t quarrel. I don’t like it. It’s 
apt to start me cutting something and I don’t want to. 

MILK: If morning doesn’t come soon I’m going 
to turn sour. 

SuGAR: Well, don’t tip over and get me wet. 

LARD: I wish the cook wouldn’t put me so near 
this warm pipe. 

FLour: I don’t see why the cook left us here on 
the shelf, anyway. I guess she didn’t want to bother 
to get us out in the morning. I think I'll blow 
away. It would serve her right. She shouldn't 
have left the window open. 

SALT: I should be kept in a dry place. 

Spoon: Let’s each tell what we did before we 
came here, how we got here, and things like that. 

Pan: All right. Flour, you begin. 

FLour: I used to live in a Dakota wheat field. 
I played dodge the wind with my playfellows. One 
day I felt very dry. All my playfellows felt that 
way, too. We were playing a new game when we 
heard a funny noise. It came nearer and nearer. 
Suddenly the wheat around me started to fall. I 
fell, too. After a while I was carried away to be 
threshed. It hurt terribly. Then I was taken 
in a freight car to agrain elevator, where I was stored 
for a while. I finally went to a flour mill. From 
the top floor I went down, going through a different 
process on each floor. My comrades and I came 
out clean and smooth. We were put through rollers 


“THE STORY OF A LOAF OF BREAD” IN THE ARITHMETIC CLASS 
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until we were ground up. We thought we were 
through and we were very thankful. We came to 
a silk bag. I went through and came out on the 
other side without some of my comrades. I was 
put in a white bag and sent to the store where cook 
bought me. You go on, Butter. 

BUTTER: I am about to tell you a very surprising 
story. I was once grass and clover growing in a 
One day I heard a strange noise. Look- 
ing up, I saw a great creature coming toward me. 
I was snipped off at my roots and down into that 
animal’s stomach I went. The cow was milked 
and I came out a liquid. A man put me in a can 
and strained me. I was taken to a cool room, 
skimmed and put into a churn. It went very fast. 
I came out hard. I was made into rolls and wrapped 
in wax paper. Go on, Yeast. 

Yeast: I have a rather interesting story to tell 
of my life. 1 was once in a great tank in a factory. 
I had to have proper food to keep alive. The men 
made a mash of barley, malt, rye and cooked corn. 
They added lactic-acid bacteria. This made the 
grain more digestible for us little yeast plants. 
This liquid—or wort, as it is called—was piped 
into copper tanks. Here we started growing. In 
about twelve hours there was a great mass of yeast. 
We were put in molds, cut in squares and wrapped 
in tinfoil. I was sold to the grocer. Now, Milk, 
what have you to say? 

Mii.k: My story is about the same as Butter’s 
story. 1 was grass, then milked from a cow, strained 
and sent to the dairy and here I am ready to be 
made into bread. Lard, where did you come from? 

LARD: I was once a pig out in the corn belt. 
When the pig was killed at the slaughter house, they 
melted the fat and made me. What have you to 
say, Salt? 

SaLt: I came from a salt well in New York. I1 
was brine first, which was pumped out of the well. 
In the early summer I was put in a huge vat and 
allowed to evaporate in the sun until October. By 
that time I had changed from brine to crystals. 
I was sent to a factory and after a while came to 
Melrose. Please go on, Sugar. 

SuGAR: I was once a stalk of sugar-cane in a field 
in Cuba. I grew to be twenty feet tall and very 
fat and juicy. I was cut off at the roots and taken 
by mules to the mill. The juice was squeezed 
from my stalk by heavy rollers. Next I was a thick 
syrup and finally was changed to sugar. 
go on; I like stories. 

BREAD MIXER: I came from the mines of Corn- 
wall. We pans were once dioxide of tin. We had 
to go through a laborious process. The rock we 
were in had to be stamped to a fine powder. It 
was then washed by machinery to take out any 
impurities. 

BREAD Pan: After that we went through the 
smelting furnace. My! But it was hot there. When 


pasture. 


Please 
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we came out we were pure tin, ready to be made 
into different shapes. 

Spoon: After I came out of the furnace | went 
into a molding machine and came out a spoon. 
Knife, where did you come from? 

KNIFE: I came out of a rock in the mountain. 
I was put in a blast furnace and came out steel. 
Then I was made into a knife blade. Sh! Here 
comes cook. 


The class was much interested in the play and 
decided that they would like to produce it. A 
committee was chosen to 
or additions necessary. 
by the class. 

Children always like to make costumes but it is 
hard work and also is expensive. It was suggested 
that dolls be used for the characters, and the child 
dressing the doll do the talking in the play. If 
we were to make the costumes, why not have a store 
where we could buy the material? The boys were 
interested immediately. The activity as we carried 
it out resolved itself into the following outline: 


make any 
Later the play was accepted 


1. Play was read to class. 
2. Committee appointed by class to reread and make 
additions or corrections. 
3. Corrected play accepted by class. 
4. Plans made for giving play: 
a. Dolls to be used as characters. 
b. Choosing of parts. 
c. Dividing into groups to plan dolls’ costumes. 
Setting up dry goods store: 
a. Arranging desks for counter. 
b. Tacking cardboard across front. 
c. Displaying material. 
d. Making and hanging advertising posters. 
6. Making of costumes (arithmetic activity) : 
a. Measuring of dolls to find amount of material 
needed. 
b. Purchasing of material at store. 
ec. Cutting material and dressing dolls. 
7. Producing the play: 
a. Dolls placed on row of desks representing 
pantry shelf. 
b. The child who dressed doll stands behind 
the shelf and talks for her doll. 
c. Rest of class—audience. 


SKILLS 
A. Arithmetic. 


1. Measuring: 
a. To find amount needed. 
b. To cut exactly the right length. 

2. Finding fractional parts (deciding what part 
of a yard acertain number of inches would 
be): 

Ruth needs 

¢ Virginia needs 

¢ Marion needs 


corrections - 
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Joan needs 
Natalie needs 
Ethel needs 


on 


36 
needs 
needs 
1* Rosemary needs 
Reduction of fractions. 
3: = yd. Ruth needs 
+¢ = 1} yds. Virginia needs 
== 1 yd. Marion needs 
—=%yd. Pauline needs 
=4yd. Joan needs 
+? = 14 yds. Natalie needs 
yd. Ethel needs 
3% = yd. Lois needs 
2 yd. Sylvia needs 
yd. Rosemary needs 
Drill given on such fractions as 
3 89 - | 
13 36 T 
6 36 4 
12 2 
+6 9 36 
14 60 2 
36 = 13 


Addition of fractions and mixed numbers 
to find amount of material needed by 
group): 


a. Like denominators. 


i yd. Ruth 
ii} yds. Virginia 
1 yd. Marion 


28 yds. needed 


1 2 5 2 

15 25 3 
2% 3 3 Ps 6} Ya 
3% 65 114 8's 


b. Unlike denominators. 
1. Changing to common denominator. 
2. Adding fractions. 


3. Adding sum of the fractions, correctly 


B. 

reduced to whole numbers. 

4 Pauline 

2 Joan 

1 Natalie 

1 = 11 yds. C. 
i 9 Lois 
z 10 Sylvia 
vr 5 Rosemary 
2 yds 24=—= 2 yds. 
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Pauline needs 4. 


Multiplication of fractions by whole number 


(to find cost of material). 


a. Changing mixed numbers to improper 


fractions. 


Cancellation. 


10 
7 70¢ 
Ruth 
9 3 
3 
10 
10 ave 100¢ 
3 
10 
2 20¢ 
20¢ Pauline 
3 1 1 
1 
10 
1 ave 10¢ 
10¢ Joan 
3 1 1 
1 
5 
7 35¢ 
- == 35¢ Natalie 
6 1 
1 
15 
3 45¢ 
22k¢ Lois 
A 1 2 
2 
5 
5 25¢ 
- = —— = 25¢ Sylvia 
6 1 1 
1 
5 
5 25¢ 
— X —- = —-- = 12}¢ Rosemary 
12 1 2 
? 


English. 

1. Writing of play 
2. Proof reading 
3 

4 


Distinct speech in discussions and in giving 


Correct speech play. 

Geography. 

Review of products studied during year— 
Wheat Milk 
Butter Sugar 
Lard Salt 
Yeast Steel 

Tin 


(Continued on page 54) 
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“BOARD AND LODGING” 


By JoHN EVERARD DEMEYER 


HE Boston School Committee recently passed the rule that on and 

i after a specified date any teacher entering the system must reside in 
the city. This rule is not retroactive. Others of our large cities 

are considering a similar step. The reason given for this regulation is an 
economic one. It is argued that the teachers should live in the town in 
which they teach, that their residence would enhance the value of property 


and thus contribute, in a measure at least, to the maintenance of local govern- 
ment. 


Such an argument sounds plausible until one studies it carefully. The 
taxpayer who spends his money freely for education is interested in the quality 
of instruction given the pupils, rather than where the teacher may live. 
Undoubtedly there are many excellent teachers residing within the limits of 
Boston or any other large city, but to definitely restrict the choice to those 


residents would hardly seem to be conducive to the best development of any 
educational system. 


From an economic point of view, it is contrary to modern practice. 
No large community can live within itself economically. It must draw upon 


the man power and wealth of its neighbors to maintain its factories and other 
commercial enterprises; in fact, our cities have become large and prosperous 
because their location and other advantages have enabled them to attract 
wealth and labor from the surrounding country, and unless that surrounding 
country is prosperous, they cannot hope for prosperity. 


In our business we seek the man whom we believe to be best qualified 
to perform the task we wish done. We have no interest in the location of 
his home, provided it does not interfere with his duties. We are interested 
only in his efficiency, and our eyes are focused upon the results, because 
they may mean wealth and prosperity. Can it be possible that we are more 
interested in the accumulation of dollars than we are in the education of our 
children? If we need the advice of a banker or lawyer, we do not check up 
to see where he lives; we consider only his ability to handle our problem and we 


pay him his fee with never a thought that he may be a taxpayer in some 
adjoining community. 


It is an accepted fact that the most important factor in the school is the 
teacher. We may spend money on buildings and equipment as lavishly as 
we will and in the end our Success or failure, in so far as our educational system 
is concerned, depends upon the personnel of the teaching force. 


The youth of America constitutes its greatest wealth. They deserve 
the best training we can possibly give them, and for that reason, efficiency 
and character should be the qualifications sought in our instructors. The 
question of residence should not enter into the picture. It can have no place 
there if we are considering the pupil’s welfare. 
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How One School Improved Penmanship 


By ALBERT C. 


HERE has always been a dif erence of opin- 
ion as to the most desirable system or style 
of penmanship. We have _ vertical, slant 
toward the right, back-hand, and _ what 
may prove to be the next choice, the man- 
uscript style. But in spite of these differences, 
there has generally been agreement as to certain 
fundamental requirements. Among these are leg- 
ibility, ease and reasonable speed. 

Legibility depends upon the _ form, the size, 
and the spacing of the letters and also upon the 
spacing between sentences. Ease, by which is meant 
freedom from fatigue and strain, depends upon the 
position and proper use of 
the writing media; the pen, 
the arm, the hand, and the aie 
indetermination. 
fingers. 


Reasonable speed 
script, freedom and 


depends mainly upon the 
proper movement of the 
arm and fingers, pen and 


paper. 


THlandwriting instruction is in a _ state of 
Manuscript writing against 
rhythmic emphasis as 
opposed to drills, arm or finger movement; so 
the experts argue and meanwhile our public 
schools are being criticized, particularly by 


LISSON 


naturally seek attractive rather than unattractive 
penmanship for the same reason that we choose home 


decorations. 


2. Impress upon the class that no amount of drill 


during the penmanship periods will produce very good 
results, unless pupils try to write well on every 
occasion; in spelling, composition, geography and 
history. 

3. Extend this idea to the point that a child’s pen- 
manship is to be rated not upon penmanship drills 
alone, if at all, but rather upon all his written work. 
In other words, how do the drills function when the 
objective is not exclusively that of penmanship? 

4. The children’s work 
in penmanship drills and in 
at least one other subject, 
preferably written compo- 
sition, should be kept to- 
gether for his comparison 


from day to day. Thus, 


With the agreement 
among teachers and _ prin- 
cipal that our school was 
below standard in penman- 
ship as revealed by standard 
scales, namely, Ayers and 
Thorndike, we set ourselves 
to remedy the condition. 

The system in use at the 


the field of business for the poor writing of 
graduates. 

We received this account of a_ successful 
experiment from the principal of a large New 
York public school. Whether or not you 
agree with Mr. Lisson, his plan must be recog- 
nized as having worked. We would welcome 
other constructive suggestions in the teaching 
of handwriting. The classroom teacher may 
be in a position to offer our readers quite as 


he may be encouraged to 
improve his work as the 
term progresses. 

But these elementary 
procedures were not deemed 
sufficient. The drawing 
department, with the aid 
of stencils, made charts for 
every room, as follows: 


Neatness Movement Line 


time was the Lister system 
of writing. From the sec- 
ond to the sixth grades 
pupils were using the reg- 
ular penmanship books containing daily drills with 
the elements of letters; curves and strokes, also prac- 
tice with letters and sentences. The regular time 
assigned to penmanship, which was about twenty 
minutes each day, had been conscientiously utilized 
by teachers who were apparently earnest and thor- 
ough in their daily work. Moreover, the teachers’ 
own examples of penmanship on the _ blackboard 
were very good, and the teachers were fairly familiar 
with the technic of teaching the particular system 
in use. Where and how had we failed? 

The attention of the teachers was at first directed 
to a few important principles of habit formation. 
These were the points emphasized: 

1. Impress upon the pupils that good penman- 
ship is worth-while. It often forms the basis of 
other people’s opinions of us. It can be made 
to look beautiful and thus approach a fine art. We 


from you? 


worth-while help in this subject. 


May we hear Posture Size 


Form Slant 


Stroke 
Spacing 


These were framed for 
permanent use and placed within the view of every 
pupil. Pupils were told that: 

1. Neatness means cleanliness of paper, freedom 
from blots, and attractive arrangement. 

2. Posture refers to correct position of body, arm, 
wrist, hand, fingers, pen and paper. 

3. Form means correct shape of the letters in all 
their details. 

4. Movement means correct progress of arm, hand, 
fingers, pen and paper to attain speed. 

5. Line is to remind pupils to keep to the line, if 
there is one, or to write in a straight line when there is 
no guide. 

6. Stroke means, are the letters too dark or too light, 
and raises the questions of the kind of pen point, qual- 
ity of ink used, and amount of pressure upon the pen. 


The words size, slant and spacing needed no explana- 
tion. 
(Continued on page 58) 
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Teaching Reading for Recreation 


Minneapolis Public Schools, W. F. WEBSTER, Superintendent 


NY course in recreational reading should 
Zi seek, first of all, to develop a permanent 
interest in reading, to foster the child’s 
| natural desire to know, in order that the world 
} of books may present to him an ever-increas- 
ing source of pleasure. 


If reading, as an important 
leisure activity, is not to be crowded out by the 
ready-made entertainment of the movie, the radio, 
and the automobile, it must early become a vital 
part of the everyday life of children. ‘The finest 
and most inclusive statement of the value of literature 
is probably that it may make our experience deeper, 
wider, and more satisfying. It may help us see 
our own lives and surroundings as more fresh and 
interesting; it may _ also 
help us, by recombining the 
elements in our past expe- 
rience, to live imaginatively 
in different times and coun- 
tries, and in_ characters 
otherwise remote from our 
understanding and sym- 
pathy.”! So far-reaching 
are the influences of good 
literature that we cannot 
stress too much the neces- 
sity of a happy experience 
in approaching it. 

How can the school help 
to develop an interest in ‘ 

recreation. 
reading? In three ways: 
first, by capitalizing the 
natural curiosity and interests of children; second, 
by providing opportunity for recreational reading; 
and third, by presenting interesting material in an 
interesting way. 

Children are, in varying degrees, decidedly curious 
about the world in which they live. They ask to 
know about stars, trees, storms, animals, machinery, 
people—about every phase of life which touches them. 
Too frequently schools have allowed an attitude of 
acceptance to replace this urge to know. The 
wise teacher will foster it and use it to stimulate 
wide reading. This does not mean that she will 
send a child who asks about stars to read astronomy. 
She will see that he gets his first information from 
observation, then she will place in his hands a book 
which will stimulate further observation. A book 

1 


Twenty-fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part I, p. 142. 


The current thought in education is how to 
inspire in children a wiser use of leisure time. 
This problem of making recreation productive 
lies at the doors of all human progress. 

The Minneapolis public schools, through the 
Instructional Research Department, in 1928- 
1929, made a real contribution to the curric- 
ulum through a course of study in recreational 
reading for Grades Four, Five and Six. The 
course represents the combined thought of su- 
pervisors, principals, and classroom teachers. 
We have the privilege of publishing these find- 
ings, to be followed in AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
by further articles on activities in reading for 


can never take the place of actual experience; it may 
supplement and interpret experience. Such articles 
as ‘‘The Coming of the Birds’? or ‘“‘When Wild 
Water Birds Come to Town’? might prove quite 
wearisome to children who do not know bluebirds 
and woodpeckers or who have never seen a wild 
duck. So, instead of having all the children read 
these selections merely because they happen to be 
in the book, the skilful teacher will use them with 
a definite purpose. She may permit the children 
to browse through the book, in which case the bird lov- 
ers will find the bird stories for themselves. Or she may 
use the stories to give the whole class a new picture 
of birds which they have actually studied together. 

Of course, the teacher 
must know her children in 
order to direct their out-of- 
school reading. She must 
know their chosen leisure 
activities and hobbies, as 
well as those phases of the 
classroom work which have 
a definite appeal for each 
child. 

There must be opportu- 
nity for wider reading than 
is provided by the school 
readers. However good the 
latter may be they must be 
supplemented by numbers 
of good books and maga- 
zines. In many cases the 
school library, the public library, and the children’s 
homes will furnish material. There must be a definite 
place in the program for recreational reading. The 
skilful teacher will utilize odd moments throughout the 
day for reading to the children or for permitting them to 
read for themselves material of their own selection. 

Finally, the teacher should see that the books, 
magazines, stories, and poems chosen for use in the 
room, are the kind that will, in themselves, make 
a strong appeal to children. If possible, there will 
be at least a few beautifully illustrated books. But 
the finest of stories and poems may fail to appeal 
unless they are skilfully presented. The old type 
of book report, in which a summary of the plot 
was given, bored the class because it was a lifeless 
proceeding; the purpose was mainly to give the 


2Atlantic Readers, Book III. 


3Atlantic Readers, Book II. 
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teacher a chance to check on the pupil’s effort. 
Very different is the atmosphere when children 
are encouraged to read to their group an interest- 
ing incident from a story with the purpose of arous- 
ing a desire on the part of the other children to read 
it. The old type of appreciation lesson, which 
was largely a matter of drilling for vocabulary and 
of answering questions designed to test compre- 
hension, was responsible for an attitude of actual 
antipathy toward literature on the part of many 
children. There is objective evidence ta show 
that pupils taught by a wide-reading method with 
no particular attention to analysis and only such 
comprehension checks as might increase enjoyment, 
actually understand as much of what they read as 
do pupils taught by the narrow assignment method 
with detailed study of thought, style, vocabulary and 
structure. The enjoyment of the extensive reading 
group is far greater, and if enjoyment is appreciation 
we may say that their appreciation is far greater. 
When assistance is needed in vocabulary difficulties, 
the teacher will always give it, but in such a way 
that it will not take the child’s attention from the 
purpose for which he is reading. The teacher’s task 
is not to drill for comprehension but to supply mate- 
rial within the reading ability of her class. 

Franklin T. Baker, in setting up certain principles 
on the teaching of appreciation in the field of liter- 
ature, makes the following comment: ‘Under- 
standing is a first condition of appreciation. A 
poem in an unknown language might be music to 
our ears; but mere sound, however pleasing, is not 
literature. So we must choose for each period of 
the child's development what he can understand— 
not completely and finally, few of us understand 
to that degree—but well enough to feel at home 
in it. We do not try Bacon or Sir Thomas Brown 
or Henry James, but Longfellow or DeFoe or Dickens 
or Stevenson. The boy must do his reading with 
ease and sureness, with confidence and facility. 
He will get no esthetic pleasure while he is stumbling 
and fumbling with the words. He will get more 
good out of a folk rhyme read easily, than out 
of real poetry that he trips and sprawls over. Hence 
the wise teacher will not allow careless and lazv 
habits in seeing words, or saying them, or thinking 
of their meaning. It is not only that such imperfect 
reading interferes with comprehension; nor that 
it uses up so much of the mental energy that there 
is none left for seeing beauty and significance, but 
the sense of effort and the futility or emptiness of 
the badly-read selection creates an actual distaste. 
Such distaste may be limited to the selection in 
question; it. may, though that is not established, 
be carried over to other books and become a general 
dislike or indifference to good reading.”’! 

Since the major purpose of the recreational reading 


1Baker, Franklin T.: “On Teaching Appreciation,’’ Improve- 
ment in the Teaching of Reading, p. 107. Baltimore, Md., 1926. 


lesson is enjoyment which will tend toward creating 
a permanent interest in reading, every activity of 
that period should be an enjoyable activity. The 
child who is to entertain the class by reading must 
be prepared to read well, but his preparation should 
be made at some time other than the recreational 
reading period. 

Informal discussions about books are natural 
and enjoyable, but opportunity should also be pro- 
vided for pupils to read books of their own choice 
without being required to talk about the experience. 
Frequently, the greatest pleasure to the individual 
comes when he is left alone with his book without 
feeling that he must share his good time with other 
persons. Silent reading of this kind has long been 
surreptitiously indulged in by children in school; 
the teacher needs only to reorganize it as a legitimate 
activity and supply good material in order to have 
it become a strong educational force in the life of 
the children. 

The resourceful teacher has innumerable intriguing 
ways of presenting reading material. Sometimes 
she merely leaves an attractive book on the table, 
or reads a fascinating page from it; or, if she is a good 
story-teller, she relates a humorous or exciting 
incident. She draws on her own experience to make 
a narrative or poem more real, and encourages 
the children to draw on theirs. She takes the chil- 
dren to visit the library; and in their own room, 
during the recreational reading hour, reproduces 
the quiet freedom and ease of the public library. 
In this problem of encouraging children to read, 
the teacher’s work is all-important. She needs skill, 
patience and understanding. Even a wealth of 
beautiful books cannot compensate for the lack 
of these qualities. 

A desire to read is not sufficient in itself. Only 
through the power of intelligent discrimination, 
the ability to recognize real worth, the faculty of 
responding to a writer’s mood, does reading become 
a completely satisfying experience. 

It is impossible to lay down rules or map out pro- 
cedures which will definitely result in appreciation. 
So delicate is the adjustment which the child must 
make to each bit of literary experience, that the 
teacher must feel her way carefully lest, because 
of her presence, the adjustment be made with indif- 
ference, or worse, a positive distaste. Mr. Mor- 
rison says, ‘‘The teaching objective is always a 
favorable attitude toward particular values. Such atti- 
tudes cannot be forced; the teacher cannot always 
achieve his conquests by frontal attack. The ulti- 
mate educational objective is an established prefer- 
ence for right values, which in common parlance 
we call ‘taste’ or ‘good breeding’ or ‘culture.’”’ 

“Can the notion of mastery be applied to learning 
in the appreciation type?’ he asks, and answers: 
“It is as applicable here as elsewhere, but important 
distinctions must be noted. In general, we may 
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say that whenever the pupil has genuinely attained 
a favorable attitude toward any value in appreciation, 
he has attained a mastery, but we cannot set up a 
series of such specific values to be mastered in a 
given course of all pupils. In all the other types 
of teaching we can do so, and our limitations are 
found only in our problem cases. Even these, 
in most cases, yield to skilful investigation and 
corrective or remedial teaching. In appreciation 
teaching, however, all pupils are to a greater or 
less extent problems, and economical and effective 
development depends quite as much on the arrange- 
ment and content of the course of study as upon 
teaching procedure. If Pupil A fails to catch a 
certain value this year, he may not adopt it next 
year or two years hence. Meantime, he will very 
likely achieve another which Pupil does _ not 
achieve.””! 

While it is impossible to set up specific values to 
be mastered, specific rules to be followed, or specific 
procedures to be imitated, there are some general 
principles which will aid in the teaching of appre- 
ciation. First, we can give the children an abun- 
dance of the proper kind of literary material; and 
second, we can help them to develop their critical 
faculties. 

If we could surround children with only the finest 
of prose and poetry from their earliest reading years, 
eliminating the weak and vicious types, we should 
not need to concern ourselves with the tastes which 
were being formed. But as in music, painting, 
and all other arts, we have to combat the appeal 
of certain of the lower types of materials. The 
child, in common with the savage, is attracted by 
bright colors and loud noises. His eye needs training 
in order to appreciate subtlety in the use of color, 
and his ear to detect beauty in the intricate pat- 
tern of a symphony. In the field of books, he is 
attracted by the so-called western story with its 
impossible deeds of valor and the various series 
dealing with ‘‘cowboys’” or ‘motorcycle boys”’ 
who at the age of fourteen exhibit the power and 
ingenuity of supermen. Worse, probably, are the 
girls’ stories often with sickly plots and inane char- 
Harmless in themselves, perhaps, a_ pro- 
longed indulgence in them acts like an opiate, drug- 
ging the mind and clouding thought. As we would 
lead children from their unimaginative admiration 
of a brightly colored lithograph to appreciation of 
a delicate etching or a great painting, so we must 
lead them from their childish pleasure in the highly 
colored or sugary picture of life to that which presents 
real values and true perspectives. But, if we are 
wise, we do not say to the child when he chooses 
a lurid calendar to hang in his room: ‘‘You don't 
want that thing; throw it away and I will give you 
this lovely print of a famous landscape by Corot.”’ 


acters. 


1Morrison, Henry C.: “The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary 
Chap. XVIII. 


We allow him to hang the calendar and we place 
the Corot in the same room. We take him to art 
galleries; we find canvases as vivid as his lithograph, 
but we do not point out the differences. We know 
that his intelligence will act if given an opportunity, 
so we provide the opportunity and know that even- 
tually he will discard the calendar of his own voli- 
tion. 

Similarly, if we are wise, we do not condemn 
his choice in juvenile fiction. Nor do we ask him 
to admire Kipling or Stevenson or Mark Twain. 
If he accepts our valuation, he will belong to the 
insincere class of readers, pretending an admira- 
tion he does not feel. If he is a normal child he may 
dislike the thing he is told to admire. Side by 
side with his series of motorcycle boys and cow- 
boys, we give him ‘‘The Jungle Book” or ‘‘Treasure 
Island’’ or ‘‘Huckleberry Finn.’’ As unobtrusively 
as possible, we turn his attention to books and 
magazines which are well written and which will 
afford lasting enjoyment. 
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A Program for the Kindergarten Year 


By ESTHER FLETCHER, Weslern State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


VARYING ACTIVITIES IN ONE PROJECT DEVELOPED AT THE COIT AVENUE SCHOOL, 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN, ALMA PLANK, TEACHER 


HE following outline of activities has been 
compiled from a year in the kindergarten. 
No two groups of children will grow along 
exactly the same lines. The outline should 
be used only as an example of how a vear'’s 
activities may. develop from seasons, holidays and 
child-life experiences, with the hope that it may 
offer suggestions, especially 
to beginning teachers who 
sometimes find it difficult 
to see’ how interests may 


develop from one to another 
during an entire vear. 
There will be of necessity 


unless 


skilfully 


a good deal of overlapping. 
Two, even three, activities 
may merge themselves and 
be going on at the same = 
time, as the garden and an 
indoors project or those de- 
manding greater and less 
degrees of skill. In putting 
the program into practice in the individual kindergar- 
ten, it would be helpful for the teacher to read 
in “The Primary School,” by Annie E. Moore, 
Chapter Four, on Children’s Purposes and Plans; 
and in ‘Foundations of Method,” by William H. 
Kilpatrick, Chapter Thirteen, on Purposeful Activity. 

The outline divides itself most conveniently into 
three parts: the activities themselves, associated 
learnings in natural and social science, and new 
sources of information for the teacher. 


toys are small, 
Miss Fletcher has used this program success- : 

fully before offering it to other teachers, and we 

feel it to be one of our most helpful features. 


The activities suggested follow the natural devel- 
opment of the little child in his first school experience. 
The matter of kindergarten equipment will be an 
important one in the success of the program. The 
kindergarten child, accustomed to the 
of his home, needs to find, in his first school expe- 
rience, the same companionable things that made 


furnishings 


the home playroom interest- 


The widespread unification of the kinder- ing. But, added to these. 
garten and primary grades, while resulting in 
great benefit for the child in the grades, may, 
inter preted, 
the tool subjects in the kindergarten. With 
this danger in mind, we welcomed the activities 
program for the kindergarten which we begin 
in this issue, and will continue to cover a year’s 


he finds in the well-equipped 
kindergarten room that the 
tables and chairs are suited 
to his physical growth and 
there is as much apparatus 
for physical exercise as the 
size of the room allows. He 
finds that the kindergarten 
well-built 
models of the interesting 
tools of adult life; dishes 
for cooking and serving, 
large-size dolls’ furniture, 
brooms and dustpans, garden tools that will really 
dig and hoe without breaking. 


over-em phasize 


The child’s early desire ®r experimentation and 
manipulation must be satisfied through educational 
materials. First, he needs great plasticity and 
possibility for movement as found in sand and build- 
ing blocks. After these, he finds a satisfaction in 
large crayons and chalk, low wall blackboards, 
large sheets of unprinted newsprint paper or wrapping 


paper for color and crayon work, and _plasteline. 
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October, 


Art Expression,” Mathias, 


Education,”’ 


Of Lalslls, 


‘Progress in 


refresh- 


and clearing up after it. 


favors and plates, 


masks or costumes, or hats, preparing 


giving the party 


DIFOWIMES 
and tables, making 


ments, 


Good Times Logether 


NiNA B. LAMKIN, Author “Good Times for Al Times” 


LA assembly program or one which could be 

used on Friday afternoon. in October, or 
again for an evening parents’ meeting, takes 
its inspiration from the customs of old Indian 
festivals. It may be presented indoors or 
out-of-doors. It should correlate with school activ- 
ities relating to the study of Indian life. The needed 
properties may already have been made in the classes 
where a unit of study this month included the Indian 
and his folkways. 

The Story-teller’s part may be adapted to include 
other activities in which the groups have been inter- 
ested. 

AN INDIAN FESTIVAL 

PLACE: A Cherokee village. 

SCENERY: The _ out-of-doors with trees for a 
background and one or more tepees makes the best 
scenery. Indoors you can paint scenery of trees, 
blue sky, wigwams, and the blue Mountain Lake with 
the reflections which the Skal-lal-a-toot! painted. You 
can set up branches indoors and put up a wigwam. 

THE Frre: Out-of-doors you can have a real fire. 
Indoors, build one with sticks laid in a square to point to 
the north, east, south and west. 
undersomered paper. Donotlet paper touch the light. 

THE CosTuME: A gunny sack with hole cut in 
bottom for the head, sides opened for arms, and 
fringed in red, blue or brown crepe paper or cambric 
is good. Band around head with real feather or one 
made of cardboard and crepe paper. Beads or berries, 
shells, or macaroni painted with oil paints and broken 
up are all effective trimmings. 

Moccasins: Bedroom slippers with bits of paper 
sewed in Indian design and fringe sewed around top. 

INDIAN RATTLE: A spice box with stones init. A 
gourd cleaned out and filled with stones. Beads and 
ribbons hanging from it. 

Tom-tom: A round wooden butter pail with heavy 
parchment stretched over the top. 
for decoration. 

BaBY’s CRADLE: Get a forked stick or a narrow 
board, and make a long, narrow bag of heavy cloth and 
attach to it. Slip an Indian doll into this. A band 
holds the head and another one holds the cradle to the 
mother’s head. 


Place an electric light 


Indian designs 


'The Skal-lal-a-toot is a fairy, who does strange things in the 
forest. (The reflection in the water was the painting of the fairy. 


See — Tales” by W. S. Phillips. Star Publishing Co., Chicago. 
1896. 


PROLOGUE 
(The Indian STORY-TELLER who is named TALKING 
PINE, the WISE ONE, dwells by the Lake of the Moun- 
tains. He tells of the life in a Cherokee village, espe- 
cially at the harvest time. Very soft Indian music while 
the STORY-TELLER speaks is effective.?) 


The STORY-TELLER (standing tall and straight, out- 
side of the Indian village or at one side of the stage): 
It is the harvest time, a season of mists and yellow 
fruitfulness. A time when woods are gorgeous with 
crimson, russet and gold. The leaves are falling; - 
many of the birds, robbed of their shelter, seek warmer 
climes. The somber pine forests are lighted by the 
silver light of the birch trees. 

The Lake-of-the-Mountains is very deep and very 
blue, and the great peaks are painted in it upside 
down by the Skal-lal-a-toots, as they always paint 
things in the water. 
harvest time. 


Nature is very beautiful at 
(The music changes to another theme in the “Indian 
Suite’ and a tom-tom is faintly heard.) 


SCENE I 
A Cherokee village at the time of the Green Corn Busk. 


(The words of the STORY-TELLER and the pantomime 
of Scene I come at the same time.) 


STORY-TELLER: You are nearing a Cherokee village. 
The corn has been harvested and the Indians are 
gathering to celebrate the ‘“Green Corn Busk”’ or the 
‘‘Boos-ke-tau’’ as it is called in many of the tribes. 


(The Indians begin to enter in single line or in groups, 
the men with bows and arrows, skins and rattles, on 
which they may be working. The women carry pottery, 


baskets, weaving materials, blankets and stones for 
grinding corn.) 
STORY-TELLER: This Green Corn Festival often 


lasts as many as eight days. It is a celebration of joy 
over the first fruits of the year. Each tribe celebrates 
its Busk whenever the corn is ready to be harvested. 


(The village life is shown going on in pantomime. 
There is much activity. A group leaves to fish; onets 
painting a skin. Everyone is busy. Two fire-makers 
come to center and arrange the fire for the Ceremonial 
and light it.) 


2From “Indian Suite” in Woodland Sketches by Edward MacDowell. 
G. Schirmer, 3 East 43 Street, New York City. 
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STORY-TELLER: 
the tribe. 


It is the beginning of new life in 
The women break in. pieces all of their 
household utensils and replace them with new ones; 
the men refit all their property so as to look new.! 
They burn all old clothing, sweep clean their tepees, 
fast for three days and forgive all who have done them 
wrong. 

(Some bring pieces of pottery, clothing, etc.,and lay 
them near the fire, during these lines.) 

STORY-TELLER: All are friends as they gather 
around the fire. Some bring with them the last ear 
of corn from the harvest. Before the eight days’ 
celebration is ended they put out the fires in their 
wigwams and each one lights a fagot from the fire 
which has been kindled and a new fire burns in each 
wigwam. 

(The Indians slowly form circles around the fire 
while the STORY-TELLER speaks. Several of them go 
forward and put an ear of corn on the fire.) 

STORY-TELLER: Do you know that an Indian boy’s 
education begins before he can even talk? His 
mother brings him in his cradle, strapped on her back, 
to the dance festivals, which are as ancient as the 
tribe is old. 

(Several are carrying babies strapped on backs.) 

STORY-TELLER: The time for the ceremonial of 
Thanksgiving for the harvest is at hand. 

(As the STORY-TELLER finishes, the music changes to 
a definite 4/4 dance rhythm and the tom-tom is heard 
_ more distinctly. The rattles carried by some of the 
warriors are heard in time with the tune.) 


SCENE II 
The Green Corn Dance 


Music: Any 4/4 Indian rhythm, as “Winnewawa,”’ 
by Orth.” 

(Play music quite fast and emphasize first and third 
beats. Step on strong beat, hop on alternate beat. Do 
not count but listen to the music and learn to feel the 
ending of a measure or a rhythm.) 


THE DANCE: 

Face to the left. Men weave bodies forward and 
back, while the women weave theirs slightly from 
side to side. 


1. Indian step (like skipping step, only emphasize 
the down beat,—the strong beat—and keep feet close to 
the floor). 


16 steps. Face to the rear and repeat—16 steps. 


2. Four steps forward as in (1), then bring left knee 
to ground and beat floor twice with palm of left hand. 
Standing, place right hand over mouth and give 
short Indian yell using two counts—in all 8 counts. 
Repeat the figure, doing it 4times. In all—32 counts. 


1Bulletin Number 30. Bureau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian 
Institute. 


2Oliver Ditson Co. 


(This step symbolizes the planting of the corn in the 
ground and the joy over the harvest.) 


3. Facing the center, slowly raise arms high and 
at same time look upward—4 counts. Bend bodies 
slowly forward bringing arms downward—4 counts. 
Lift bodies and lift arms—4 counts. Stand still, 
lowering arms to side—4 counts. Do this 4 times, 
in all—32 counts. 

(This symbolizes thanksgiving for the harvest.) 


(The dancers break up and go about their work again 
as a group of children who have been watching the cere- 
monial come forward to play an Indian game.)® 


SCENE III 


The Ring and Dart Game 

THE STORY-TELLER: The Indian children played 
many games. These were either games of chance or 
games of skill. The Indian children in this village 
like to play the Ring and Dart Game, which is one of 
skill. Indian boys and girls early learn to do hand- 
work. They make their dresses, their rattles, bows 
and arrows and whatever they need for their games. 

(The Indian children stand in two lines facing each 
other, with sides to the audience. One is the leader and 
stands at the farther end of the line and rolls the hoop 
between the lines. It is returned to him and rolled again. 
The group decides beforehand how many points will be 
played to win the game. Continue the game while the 
STORY-TELLER speaks.) 


THE STORY-TELLER: 
game. 


This is the way to play the 
The hoop or ring, measuring 12 inches across, 
is made of green corn husks and wrapped with green 
and red cord which the Indians dyed. Half the hoop 
is red and half green. Each player has a corncob 
or a short stick with three feathers tied on one end. 
The players are in two lines, sitting or standing. The 
hoop is rolled down the center and each player tries 
to dart his cob or stick through the ring. ‘The player 
who gets his through the ring counts 2 points for his 
side. 


(The children finish the game and then do an Indian 
Action Song* or one which they have used in their Indian 
study. Just as the Action Song ends the children run 
back to their work and an Indian maiden walks to the 
edge of the village, looks into the distance, looks again, 
shading her eyes that she may the better see, then, down- 
cast, walks slowly back to her work.) 


THE STORY-TELLER: At certain seasons of the year 
it was necessary for the men of the tribe to be away 
hunting and fishing. This was the only way that they 
had to procure skins for clothing and other uses, and 


food other than corn and berries, When a young 


8This ceremonial was constructed from pictures and descriptions 
found in New York Library and Smithsonian Institute. It claims 
to be symbolical of real ceremonial. 
4C. C. Birchard and Company, Boston. 
(Continued on page 59) 
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Pictures in Art Appreciation 


THE PLANTERS OF POTATOES 
Painted by JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET, 1814-1875 


knowing what your fine festivities 


VA Wi are in Paris, I prefer the more modest ones 
\\ { that are prepared for me, when I choose to 
* go out and see them, by the trees, the forest 
rocks, the black flights of crows dropping 


down on the plain, the dilapidated roof whose chimney 
sends out the smoke that spreads so poetically in 
the air and tells of the women cooking supper for 
the tired home-coming field workers, the little star 
shining from a cloud, as we saw it one evening after 
a splendid sunset, or the human outline advancing 


solemnly on the heights. We do not think the noise 
of omnibus wheels or the cries of street. hawkers the 
finest things in the world.” 

Thus the painter, Jean Francois Millet, wrote to 
his friend, Rousseau, from his studio home in Barbizon. 
The occasion of the letter was a box of toys and bon- 
bons sent to the flock of little ones, nine in all, who 
thronged the great barn-like studio, the rooms built 
on as the family grew, and the vast forest that began 
to enfold the Millet family, ten minutes’ walk from 
their home. Madame Millet sometimes fed her flock 
on the worn doorsill, and taught the most recent 
toddler to walk in the kitchen garden. Their father 
caught these homely scenes and gave them to us in 
“The First Step’? and ‘‘The Meal.’’ There was an 
ailing child at this period, and another letter written 
by Millet tells of his having begun a new canvas, in 
the hope of selling it and providing for the care of the 
child. This painting was to be called, ‘‘The Planters 
of Potatoes.’’ Against a background of village roofs 
in the luminous haze of evening, a laborer is turning 
the sod with his hoe while his wife drops in the potato 
seed. Under an apple tree, like those of Millet’s 
Barbizon orchard, a donkey keeps watch over a sleep- 
ing baby. The subject was in complete contrast to 
the fashion of French art at this time. France 
demanded beauty and entertainment in paintings. 
Millet had competed unsuccessfully in a contest for a 
design for a symbolic statue of the new French Repub- 
lic; his sketch delineated France without the scarlet 
cap of victory, crowned with braided ears of wheat 
and holding out in one hand, honey cakes, in the 
other, brushes and a palette. But the completed 
‘Planters of Potatoes’’ found a welcome in the French 
Salon. It was later hung in the Paris International 
Exposition of 1867, and after changing hands many 
times, the painting came to America for the collection 
of Mr. Quincy Shaw of Boston. We may be sure 
that the painting brought financial help to the strug- 
gling artist. 

The story of Millet’s success is that of loyalty to 
the teachings of his youth and revolt against the pre- 
vailing world of art in which he found himself. His 


country origins and antecedents became finally the 
subjects of his pictures, and his reason for separating 
himself from the painting tendencies of his times. 
His early life had the austere quality of his most 
famous paintings, in the nature of the landscape of his 
birthplace, beaten upon by the wind and rain of the 
Channel. There, in the hamlet of Grouchy, near 
Cherbourg, France, on October 4, 1814, Jean Francois 
Millet. was born. The peasants of Normandy were 
not commonplace people; rather they were inheritors 
of the soil proud of two things, their few acres and 
their need for labor. For eighteen years the boy, 
Millet, worked outdoors with his kinsmen, making a 
part of his very soul the colors of earth and sky, the 
rhythms of ploughing and sowing, reaping, following 
flock and herd, and thrilling to the cycle of the seasons. 
Watching his attempts to sketch one day, his father 
said: 

“I should have been willing to have thee taught the 
painter’s trade. They say it is beautiful—but I 
needed thee. Now thy brothers are growing up and 
I shall not prevent thy learning what thou desirest.”’ 

The boy, silent, shy, but better read from Homer 
to Cooper than his teachers, went to Cherbourg to 
copy paintings in the museum. Soon, with a gift 
of two hundred dollars from the city, he journeyed 
to Paris. He said of this period of his career: ‘I 
learned to handle paint and to put together color and 
form after the fashion of the period, but I never could 
be any other than a man of the woods.” 

This is why he was drawn into the green fastnesses 
of Barbizon, where a school of painting had rooted 
itself. The charm of the landscape surrounded him. 
He said: ‘‘The calm and grandeur of this forest is so 
great that I feel as if I were afraid. I do not know 
what the trees say to one another but it is something 
which I do not understand because we do not speak 
the same language.’’ Again he was among peasants 
like his childhood neighbors. He could be seen 
tying up wundles of corn and wheat to show the har- 
vesters how much better it could be done. Millet’s 
extraordinary career was begun, and he painted 
peasant Jife as it had never before been dared. His 
figures took on the quality of sculpture; it is inter- 
esting to note his intensive study of Michael Angelo 
at this time. He did not, in the description of John 
La Farge, paint a sower, areaper or a gleaner; but ‘‘The 
Sower,”’ ‘‘The Reaper,’ and ‘‘The Gleaner’ for pos- 
terity. 

Millet was more harshly criticized for his choice 
of subjects than any other artist of his age. The 
French people, although racially agrarian, were 
ashamed to admit it. Almost at once, Millet’s genius 
was recognized by England and America. The 

(Continued on page 57) 
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Art in Childhood 


October in Colorful Lessons 


By Louise D. TEssIN 


You'd better look out what you're about 
Or the hob-goblins will grab you. 

For on Hallowe’en they’re awfully mean 
And try their best to nab you. 


MF course we do not believe that, but still 
we would not advise taking chances, stay- 
ing out late or lurking in places we shouldn't. 
Instead, we shall have Hallowe’en parties, 
evening picnics and rallies. For these, there 
are many preparations to be made, making jack- 
o’-lanterns, masks, ghost-hoods or caps, cat, 
and bat decorations. 
What an-amusing border 
a sleek black cat can be, 
pasted against a light-green 
background and a light- 
yellow moon. Stories and 
compositions about the ori- 
gin of Hallowe'en or of par- 
ties pupils have experienced, 
can be put into simple 
book form, decorated with 
cat or owl designs. 


owl 


advice. 


Invitation folders for class or home 
gatherings in October may also bear similar decorations. 

Besides looking upon the owl as a Hallowe’en 
bird, there are many interesting facts to learn about 
the life of owls that make illustrating a pleasure; 
how they catch their food, what they eat and where 
they rest and build their nests. 

In those classes where the study of music encour- 
ages the writing of original words and then setting 
these to simple melodies, the owl problem, carried 
out in cut paper or paint may be the inspiration 
for writing little poems and songs. 

The owl made up of cardboard may be mounted 
on a real twig to make the setting even more real- 
istic. Perhaps it can take on the character of the 
owl who went boating with the ‘‘Pussy Cat” in a 
“beautiful pea-green boat.”’ 

In olden times people really believed in witches 
and made life a serious and grievous problem for 
some folks. And so, today, we still associate witches 
with this evening abounding in mysterious fun. 
To, add an original touch to the witch illustration 
we draw in a sky-line at the bottom of the paper, 
depicting the most important buildings, church 


Note: Miss Tessin is ready to help you with 
your particular needs in art teaching. 
be glad to answer letters, stating grade, age of 
pupils, and phase of subject on which you need 


Address, Louise D. Tessin, Milton Bradley 
Company, 74 Park St., Springfield, Mass. 


steeples or 
town. 

It may be an old cornfield with rail fences and 
aged bended trees. Try out color schemes of cool 
colors as a blue sky, blue-green background and 
green foreground with a moon -of pale yellow-green. 
The color scheme may be one of black with tones of 
brown, tan, orange and warm yellows. ‘ 

Somehow I smile when I draw a jack-o’-lantern 
as though we two were together in the joke of scaring 
somebody. These smiling pumpkins can be cut 
from large sheets of yellow-orange paper; the eyes, 

nose and mouth are cut of 


other outstanding 


landmarks of 


our 


yellow tissue paper and 

pasted over openings. The 

She will result is a splendid win- 
dow decoration. 

An excellent study in 

facial expression can _ be 


portrayed on these pump- 
kins. How’ must eyes slant 
or the mouth turn to pic- 
ture anger,surprise or mirth? 

The wood-work problem for this month presents 
book-ends that please both grown-ups and juniors. 
The duck will find a continuation next month in 
an ink-well and pen-holder project. Or, to make 
a still more pleasing set, this duck can be duplicated 
for such a project next month. These designs 
at all times are simply suggestions, and it is hoped 
pupils will glean from them inspiration to create 
designs of their own for similar problems. 

The owl is considered a bird of wisdom and there- 
fore lends itself so well to ,book-end designs. It 
could. be cut from paper, mounted upon plain wooden 
book-ends, and finished with a coat of white shellac. 
It may be a book-end or a plaque of three-ply wood 
and the background carved out leaving the owl in 
low flat relief. Finish this problem in colored oil 
or enamel paints, or a wood stain. The design 
may be carried out on wooden book-ends in raised 
gesso modeling which is very effective. 

For many interesting additional problems that 
allow for varied application we would suggest ‘‘Child- 
hood Art,’’ acollection of excellent projects applicable 
to the different months and seasons of the school year. 

Shades of color have never been applied to a 

(Continued on page 52) 


DESIGN FROM HALLOWE’EN NIGHT LIFE 


HALLOWEEN 
SUGGESTIONS 


LOUISE 
TESSIN 


HALLOWE’EN PROWLERS 


Paint cats black, or cut the figures from black paper. 
Background may be light blue-green with a large lemon- 


yellow moon. Nose of cats, pale pink; eyes, deep yellow, 
light-green or cut from light gilt paper; whiskers may be 
directed up or down. Pupils of eyes may be located 
differently or the shapes of the eyes changed to produce 
new effects. These outlines offer splendid possibilities 


for poster, border work or window decorations. 


‘on 


paper. 


lemon- 
yellow, 
may be 
located 
Dror luce 


ibilities 


ON 
/ 
4 
Pig 
4 
4 
4 
al 


WHOO - WHOO - WHOO 


These owls may have a variety of 
applications, as pictorial illustration, 
borders, designs for folders and book- 
lets, and posters. A novel problem 
for the little folks is as follows: 

Paint the design of an owl on white 
or tan paper, color the section about 
the eye lighter than the body, wings 
deeper, bill and claws yellow. Cut 
owl out carefully. Bring a small twig 
of a tree to class. Cut a strip of 
paper (1) that will fit about twig. 
Color one side of this strip of paper to 
match color of twig. Paste paper to 
owl at place where claws 
would otherwise be drawn. 
When paste is dry, attach 
paper, with owl, over twig 
(2). Paste cut-paper claws 
over strip (3) to complete 


EYES 


BLACK PUPILS 


3+ D_ 


YELLOW OR 
LIGHT GILT 
PAPER 


C_ 


LOUISE 


A _ WHITE WITH 
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A HALLOWE’EN NIGHT RIDER 


Design will fit 9’ x 12’ paper. Exten- 
sion of cape and broom (A and B). Sky, 
light tint of blue-gray or blue-green; 
moon, light yellow. Entire design may be a 
black silhouette with eyes of owl yellow- ; 
orange. 


Stockings, cream color; shoes, red- 
orange; broomstick, orange; broom-brush, 
dark brown; owl, dark-gray or black; 
eyes, yellow-orange, bill, yellow. 


If carried out in painted or cut- 
paper method, a pleasing scheme is as 
follows: Hat, black; under-brim, 
emerald-green; streamers and _ hat- 
band, lavender; buckle, yellow- 
orange; black or gray hair; cape, 
deep green; lining, lighter green or 
emerald-green; dress, blue; hands 
and face, flesh color, accent cheeks 
and nose. 


Lovise 
Tessin 


PUMPKIN LANTERN TIME 


Lovise D Tessin 


© 
O 


Something different in pumpkin faces is always welcome at this season. 


Illustrate a story of a Hallowe’en party, carving the pumpkin, raising pumpkins or 


some imaginative story of pumpkins who talk out in the fields behind the rows of corn, 


in the moonlight. 


If the line dividing the lid from the rest of the pumpkin is drawn double and irregu- 


lar, it makes the cutting look more realistic. "These pumpkins may be colored in crayon, 


painted or cut from tinted paper, the pumpkin face, orange; eyes, nose and mouth, yel- 


low; stem, green. A black outline between parts will strengthen the details. 


FOR BOOKS WISE AND OTHERWISE 


BOOK: ENDS 


«— 3/4— 


4 


: 


GALVANIZED TIN 


1. Rose-brown Character marks— 
2. Tan Deep brown 

3. Cream 7. Deep purple 

4. Deeper tan 8. Tint of orange 

3. Yellow 9. Yellow-green 

6. Vermilion 10. Green 

X. Tan for design A 11. Deep-blue 


Leaves—Various X. Deep-blue for design B 
greens 


Louise 


Cut all parts from wood about 34” thick. 
Sections D and C may be thicker. Sand- 


paper all edges smoothly. Attach C to D 


with nails or screws. Also, attach C and D 


to E in same manner. Screw galvanized 


tin base to bottom of C (F). Be sure that 


nails G do not interfere with screws F. 
Line front section of base with thin card- 


board glued to D (H). 


Last, after paint- 
ing, line base with green felt or fabricoid 


glued to cardboard and galvanized tin. 


Paint in tube oil colors, and when dry 


finish with a coat of white shellac. Paint- 
ing may be done in enamel colors, which 
need no other finish. Ordinary white 


household enamel can be mixed with tube 


oil paints for all colors desired. 
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TEACHING COLOR SHADES 


LOVUISe 


Shades of any color are pro- 
duced by mixing increasingly 
more black with that color. 
Let us try out a drill in mixing 
shades of some chosen color and 
paint them upon the illustrated 
plan. 


A. Cut a5%” circle from 
scratch paper. Fold the circle 
horizontally, vertically and once 
diagonally. 


B. Shows final fold. Cut any 
simple curved line a little below 
the edge. 


E. Upon a piece of white 
paper, 6” x 9’’, rule lines C and 
D lightly. Match up the folded 
lines of the scratch-paper pattern 
with C and D and trace outline 
on paper. 


Next, re-fold pattern as in B 
and re-cut a curved line. Trace 
this with folded lines of pattern 
matching up with D and E 
again, etc. 


Start painting center space 
any one color, not too dark. 
Add a little black to the paint for 
coloring the first border about 
the center space, a little more 
black for painting the second 
border, and continue. 
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THE CARAVELS OF COLUMBUS 


Louise 
Tessifv 


This simple and effective com- 
position is very attractive when 
painted in black upon blue-green 


paper, with a white moon and 


white’ reflection upon the water. 


A sailboat could also be 
painted in this manner, with a 
bit of shore line and trees reflect- 


ing, as do these ships. 
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An African Project 

project is based on Mary Miuller’s book 
“The Story of Akimakoo,’ an African boy. It 
is the tale of the everyday life of a little black savage. 
One cannot read it without a feeling of warm friend- 
liness for the likeable little chap, who, after all, is 
not so different from his white brothers. The 
atmosphere of his home, his family life and his 
jungle surroundings are vividly drawn. Besides 
all this, his adventures with spotted leopards, huge 
gorillas, crocodiles and elephants are thrilling. 

After reading the story, discussion of the sand- 
table scene started. The book was read again 
and again to prove this point, or that, and refer- 
ence books helped where our book did not go far 


This 


eyomething to Do 


paper, such as drawing paper, and if cut from mag- 
azines it is better to mount on heavier paper. 

After deciding on a pattern for the garment to 
be made, choose a leaf and cut around the pattern. 
Paste the garment on the doll, using plenty of paste, 
and place in a book to press for several hours 
or over night. After that the costumes may be 
decorated by the use of water paints or India ink, 
adding a touch of harmonizing color for collars, 
cuffs, and other trimming. Then the whole gar- 
ment is shellacked. This keeps it from becoming 
dry and brittle. It is better to choose leaves that 
have not remained on the ground too long as the 
fresher ones are more firm. 

Another idea is to use gilt paint for decoration 


enough. At last oats were after the shellac has been 

added. This gives a gold 
for Grete The progressive teacher has practical methods 
and a few tall palms reared 4 tint for trimming and is 

have preschool help to offer. AMERICAN 
crowns on high. The ‘ ' may be drawn on a pocket. 
CHILDHOOD welcomes these suggestions 1n 


smallest boy in the room 
read the description of the 
chief’s hut. He had glued 
strips of bark to a paste- 
board foundation. He cut 
corn husks to the desired 
shape and painted them 
green with window-screen paint for the leaf-thatched 
roof. Celluloid animals and negro dolls peopled the 
scene and we even had a necklace made of real 
teeth, muskrat and squirrel instead of leopard and 
lion, but a realistic savage necklace nevertheless! 
The most lasting interest, however, was displayed 
in our scrapbook. A remarkable number of Afri- 
can pictures and articles found their way into it, 


those accepted. 


and furnished no end of material for written and 
oral discussion. 
To complete the project we wheeled the sand 


table into the fourth-grade room. The children 
took turns telling the story of Akimakoo, and the 
other information they had gained about Africa. 
We left the scrapbook on the fourth-grade read- 
ing table for a week, and tried to answer all the 
questions the pupils brought us about it. 

—CLARA STEWART, Kearney, Nebraska. 


Costume Designing with Leaves 


An idea for the autumn is the use of brightly 
colored leaves for paper-doll clothing. Mother 


Nature spares.no expense in painting these leaves, 
and their beauty can be well utilized in the begin- 
ning of costume design. 

Outlines of paper dolls may be drawn free-hand on 
ordinary plain paper, or they may be cut from mag- 
azines. 


If drawn free-hand it is better to use heavy 


brief form and will pay one dollar each for 


Address, AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, Editorial, 
120 East 16th Street, New York City, enclosing 
a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


This leaf craft calls for 
an expression of individual- 
ity among the children. 
Some leaves give the effect 
of silk, leather, and _ still 
others of material in com- 
bination prints. Some leaves 
even resemble animal skins; thus an Indian doll could 
be made and dressed. Children of other nationalities 
are easily represented. The work could be combined 
with the project of studying the different kinds of 
leaves and trees. Both boys and 
interested in gathering the leaves. 
—LucILE PLouGHE, Madison, N. J. 


More October Craft Work 


To make the study of leaves more interesting 
and to correlate it with other school studies try 
making a “leaf man.’’ You must have eight dry 
leaves; a large leaf for the body, a smaller one for 
the head, and two still smaller ones for the legs. 
Then get four of the smallest leaves you can find 
for the hands and feet. Mount the large leaf; 
then the next largest one for the head, pasting on 
a circle of paper with the face drawn. Use the 
next size for the legs and then the four tiny leaves 
for the hands and feet. We found that maple 
leaves made the best leaf man. Some of the chil- 
dren selected their leaves with much color so as to 
make clowns, half one color and half another. Press- 
ing the completed figures over night, and then 
shellacking them, gives them durability. 

Inspired by walks through the woods we found 
we could make turkeys from pine cones. The 
figures were simply constructed, using a medium- 


girls would be 
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sized pine cone for the body, colored crepe-paper 
feathers for the tail, and clay for the feet. Cut a 
free-hand turkey head from red construction paper 
and insert into the pine cone. When one turkey 
had been completed the children decided to make a 
model turkey farm so we constructed a wooden fence, 
a raffia basket for the feed and molded a man from clay. 
—PavuLinE Hansen, Logan, Iowa. 


A Pueblo Indian Project 


A welcome variation of the yearly Indian study is 
obtained by a simple change of location. Books by 
the score may be found on the life of the Pueblo Indian. 

The adobe houses used in our study of the Pueblos 
were made of clay bricks set on heavy cardboard, and 
stacked one on top of another. 
a water reservoir. 


A clay-lined can made 
Clay cooking vessels, notched lad- 
ders, tiny weaving looms and raffia baskets furnished 
handwork. At the foot of the cliff, modeled in our 
sand box, a construction paper garden grew and was 
tended by paper-doll Indians with homemade tools. 
The large scrapbook we made furnished a major 
interest in this project, and other grades were invited 
in to hear the and view the collection 
real Indian articles brought in by the pupils. 
—CLARA STEWART, Kearney, Nebraska. 


stories of 


Visiting Day in the Primary Grades 

All teachers know that the observance of special 
days brings joy to the schoolroom when it is the cul- 
mination of co-operative planning and preparation. 
I have found no motivation for a large group project 
more satisfactory than the carrying out of plans 
for a special program in honor of some holiday, 
birthday, or day of community importance. Indeed, 
the literature teaching of the entire year may be 
organized around the special day programs. 

These programs should not be so elaborate as 
to require tiresome after-school practice which 
may leave by-products of nervous strain, lack of 
interest, and parental displeasure. They should 
grow out of the everyday activities of the class, thus 
motivating the regular lessons and utilizing the 
subject-matter of the curriculum. The beautiful 
songs, poems, and stories of the reading and appre- 
ciation lessons may be reproduced for the pleasure 
of others; the spelling, writing, language and art 
lessons may center about the idea of decorating the 
room, preparing programs, and writing invitations. 

We look to literature for the preservation of our 
priceless heritage of traditions and ideals. The 
observance of holidays helps to make more vital 
and lasting the knowledge, and ideals which liter- 
ature expresses. The study of the lives of great 
men and women, through birthday programs, uni- 
fies the teaching of art as expressed in literature 
with growth in ideals of conduct and achievement. 
First-grade children love the simple old folk tales 
and musical rhymes. To know and enjoy these is 
their right and they do not tire of repetition, but 
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rather find increased pleasure in the re-telling of 
these tales and rhymes which are valuable because 
they have grown out of the experience of the race 
and have been refined by their progress from gen- 
eration to generation. The skilful introduction of 
the best in this folk literature motivates the reading 
and language lessons and adds pleasure to school 
life through the widening of experience. Teachers 
can make no greater mistake than to think that elab- 
orate for these little 


programs are necessary ones 
when company comes to school. Mothers are inter- 
ested in all that their children do. The program 


given on a ‘‘visiting day’’ by one first grade will 
suggest the possibilities of this plan. 
Motivation. 

The idea of ‘‘asking Mother to come to school to 
see how much we have learned.” 
Preparation. 

Discussion of which we 
songs, poems and stories which 
Selection of those best liked. 
‘“‘Dear Mother, 


Please come to school 


and 


learned. 


have read 
we have 


stories 


Invitations: 
on—”’ 

These were prepared with great care in the writing 
periods, and envelopes were folded in the art periods. 

Simple refreshments, which the children could 
prepare and serve, were planned. Plain white paper 
napkins were decorated with simple stencil designs. 
Program. 

Songs: A group of lullabies of the different nations, 
which had been learned throughout the year. ‘‘Rock- 
a-bye-Baby,”’ “Little Indian Baby,’’ ‘Gaelic Cradle 
Song,”’ “Japanese Cradle Song,’ by Eugene Field. 

Recitations: These were given by slower children 
who could not tell stories or read much. Different 
Mother Goose rhymes relating to home life, and 
mothers and children. 


Oral Reading: Story of ‘‘The Pancake’”’ was read by 


“thought units,’’ assigned in advance to several 
children. 
Dramatization: Another group of children gave 


a dramatization of ‘‘The Pancake,”’ 
developed it themselves in a 
reading period. 


as they had 
regular language- 


This was a very simple program, yet it pleased 
the mothers as well as the children for every pupil 
took part, doing the thing which he had learned to 
do well. It made school life articulate with social 
life, relating school activities to home and com- 
munity activities. Its preparation stimulated effort 
toward mastering the curriculum materials. It sug- 
gests other programs which may be made to fit the 
needs and abilities of any group. If there is more 
time, pupils might be permitted to tell some of the 
folk tales which they love best. The program’s 
greatest value lies in the articulation of literature 
with life experience, showing it as reflecting life. 

—Eo.LtInE WALLACE Moore, Birmingham, Alabama. 
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Mrs. Goose’s Apron Pocket 


By MirtaM CLARK POTTER 


NE day Mrs. Goose said to herself, ‘“‘I think 
I'll make myself a nice blue apron. 

a new one, very much.” 
So she put on her funny hat with the curly 
feather on it, and went to Mr. Gobbler’s 
grocery to buy some cloth. Yes, Mr. Gobbler sold 
cloth, as well as things toeat. He had a general store. 

Mrs. Goose came plop-plopping to the grocery and 
asked to see some blue cloth. Mr. Gobbler got out 
some big pieces. Some were light blue, some were 
bright blue, some were checked and some were dotted. 
“T’ll take some of this blue-checked, please,’”’ said 
Mrs. Goose. 

Mr. Gobbler cut it off with a pair of scissors that 
went snip-snap—cut, wrapped it up in some bright 
green paper, and gave it to Mrs. Goose. She was 
very happy, plop-plopping home with her bundle. 

When she got inside her little, funny house she 
took off her hat and sat down at her dining-room 
table with her scissors and her needle and thread. She 
cut and then she sewed; she sewed very hard, and 
for a long time. Once in a while she yawned. Mrs. 
Goose looked very funny, yawning, with her great 
yellow bill open wide. 

She noticed that she had a little scrip-scrap left; 
a little piece of blue and white cloth. ‘‘Why, I can 
have a pocket on my apron!’’ said Mrs. Goose. She 
was very happy about -this, and she hemmed and 
measured and sewed the pocket on. 
proud of it when it was done! 
And it was very neatly sewed. 
It looked just as nice on the 
wrong side as it did on the 
right. 

Then Mrs. Goose picked up 
the little scraps of thread that 
had fallen on the floor, and put 
away her needle and her scis- 
sors. Her room was all in or- 
der, when there came a knock 
at the door. 

Mrs. Goose said to herself, 
“Company!” She took off 
her new blue and white apron 
and hung it on a nail; she 
patted her feathers down, to 
be sure she looked nice and 


I need 


Oh, she was very 


pretty. 

door. 
There stood Mr. Pig; he had come to call on Mrs. 

Goose. 


Then she went plodder-plodder-plunk to the 


He looked very fine with a brand new red 
jacket on. 

“Do come in, Mr. Pig,”’ 
nice hostess. 


said Mrs. Goose, being a 
‘“‘Won’t you sit down? And I'll make 
us a cup of tea, and a sandwich.” 

This was just what Mr. Pig had hoped, for he loved 


to eat. So he sat down, saying in a pleased, grunting 
voice, “Thank you, Mrs. Goose. Very nice, very 
nice.” 


Mrs. Goose scurried around and made the tea and 
sandwiches; they had a visit together. There were 
eight sandwiches. Mr. Pig ate six of them, then he 
said good-bye and went. 

‘‘Now I must wash the cups and plates,”’ 
Goose. 


said Mrs. 
‘And I'll put on my nice new apron to do it. 
And so she did. 

She tied it around her feather middle and looked 
down at it, smiling a proud goose smile. Then she 
looked astonished. For there was no pocket. No, 
it was just plain blue and white cloth—no pocket. 
Mrs. Goose was surprised and puzzled. She did not 
like it at all, for she had loved that pocket. ‘‘Why, I 
meant to carry peppermints and money in it,” said 
Mrs. Goose. ‘‘Maybe my old eyes don’t see right, 
looking down. I'll take a peek in the mirror.’’ So 
she ran and stared. But no; she saw no pocket there. 

“What could have become 
of it!’’ she thought. ‘May- 
be my old mirror doesn’t 
show it right. I'll go and look 
down in the well. Really, one 
sees very clearly in the water; 
it is very bright and plain, 
just like a mirror.’’ So she 
ran outdoors. 

Now Mrs. Goose’s well was 
an old one, and. it had a 
bucket on a sweep, just like 
the pussy in the well picture 
in your nursery rhyme book. 
Mrs. Goose climbed up on 
the stones around the water 
hole and looked in. Yes, 
she saw her face and long 
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neck, looking up at her from out of the water over the 
bucket. 

“But I can’t see the apron!’’ said Mrs. Goose to 
herself. She leaned farther over, and, splash, she 
fell in! Oh, way, way down in—right into the well. 

Mrs. Goose could swim, but she did not like to. 
She paddled around on the top of the water, kicking, 
spluttering, and thinking, ‘‘Now I amina fix. Down 
here in this cold dark place, with just a little bit of 
blue sky showing, way, way up; no one will ever find 
me.’’ She was so sorry for herself that she began to 
cry, great goosie tears that splashed down into the 
water. Then, ‘Help! Help! Get me out!” called Mrs. 
Goose. But no one heard her. 


An hour after this Three Ducks came along that 
way. They marched and quacked all together, as 
they always did, just like one duck. ‘‘Let’s go in 
and see Mrs. Goose for a bit,’’ they all said at once. 
So they went up to her house. 

‘‘Why, the door’s open,’’ said Three 
“She must be just somewhere about. Let’s walk in, 
and wait for her. So they waddled in, and plumped 
down in three chairs at just the same minute. 

“Funny,” said they, after they had waited a while, 
“that she doesn’t come. Something must 
happened to her.”’ 

They went out the door again; there was Mr. Pig 
going by to Mr. Gobbler’s grocery with an enormous 
big basket. ‘‘Hello, Mr. Pig,’’ quacked Three Ducks. 
‘“‘Have you seen Mrs. Goose ?”’ 

“Why, yes,” said Mr. Pig. 
call on her this very afternoon. 
together. 


Ducks. 


have 


“T went in to make a 

We had a cup of tea 
She wasall right and fine,’’ said Mr. Pig. 
“She said she was going to sweep her house, and put 
up some jelly.” 

‘Well, she isn’t here,’’ said Three Ducks. ‘‘And 
her house is open, too, just as though she were about. 
But she isn’t about, Mr. Pig. What do you think 
has happened to her?”’ 

“Hmmmm; that’s funny, very funny,” said Mr. 
Pig. ‘‘Here comes the Black Cat from Green Street. 
Let’s ask him if he knows where Mrs. Goose is. 

But the Black Cat from Green Street said no, he 
had not seen Mrs. Goose; and it was very funny that 
her house was open and she was not there—very 
funny indeed. 

There was a rattle of wheels along the road that led 
to Animaltown, and there came Billy Beaver driving 
his fox-cart. Mrs. Owl was in the cart; when she 
saw Three Ducks and Mr. Pig and the Black Cat 
from Green Street all standing there, in a sort of a 
commotion, she called: 

‘“What’s up? What’s the matter?” 

“Oh, Mrs. Goose is missing,’’ said Three Ducks. 
‘“‘Her house is open; you know she always locks it up. 
And we've been here a long time, and she hasn’t come 
back. We are afraid something has happened to her.”’ 


“Queer; very queer.”’ Mrs. Owl flopped out of the 
cart. ‘“‘Drive on, Billy Beaver, please,’’ she said. 
“I'll wait here, and see if I can do something about 
Mrs. Goose.”’ 

‘“‘And if I see her on ahead anywhere, I'll bring her 
back,”’ said Billy Beaver; and he went along. 

Mrs. Owl came into Mrs. Goose’s house; they all 
looked around. Yes; there were some berries in a 
pail, Mrs. Goose must have meant to make into jelly. 
And now it was five o’clock; much too late for canning. 
“Something has happened to her,’ said Mrs. Owl. 
‘She must be in some sort of trouble, somewhere. 
Let’s open her bed up, and put her slippers out; let’s 
get some water from the well, and heat it—she may 
be cold or tired when she gets home, and want to take 
a bath and a nap.” 

They all thought that Mrs. Owl was very wise 
indeed. Three Ducks ran to open the bed, all pulling 
together at the red and white quilt with their yellow 
bills. The Black Cat from Green Street put the long 
gray nightgown on the bed, and the slippers, too. 
Mrs. Owl ran to poke up the fire in the stove. Then. 
she said, ‘‘ Now let’s take a pail and go out to the well.” 

So they ran out. 

The Black Cat from Green Street began to pull 
the bucket out of the well. ‘“‘Oh, it’s very heavy,’ 
said he. ‘‘Mrs. Goose must have stones in the water.” 
Then, pop, out flew the bucket from the well, with 
Mrs. Goose in it, her long neck stretching out. The 
water drip-drip-dripped down all she 
sailed up through the air. 

Oh, they were all very surprised to pull Mrs. Goose 
up from the well! They all looked up and stared. 

‘“‘Hello,’’ quacked Mrs. Goose. ‘I was ina fix! Il 


was just leaning down, to look at myself—and I fell 


’ 


around as 


“Just looking at yourself?’’ asked Three Ducks. 
‘‘Why did you lean over so far?”’ 

“Why? Why? I’ve forgotten why,” said Mrs. 
Goose. “But I’m sure I had a very good reason.” 

They all looked at each other, as though to say, 
‘“‘Isn’t Mrs. Goose funny!’’ And then they told her, 
‘‘Now come in; we'll take your soppy dress off, and 
then you must have a hot bath.”’ 

“Oh, not a bath—”’ said Mrs. Goose. 
too much water already.”’ 

“Then you must go to bed and get warm,:’ Mrs. 
Owl told her, firmly. ‘‘I never heard of such a thing, 
as spending a whole afternoon splashing around down 
in a well!”’ 

They all hurried into the house. Mrs. Goose 
dripped away like a leaky bucket. Then Mrs. Owl 
took off her soaking wet apron, and started to hang 
it up. 

“Oh, now I remember why I was looking in the 
well!’ said Mrs. Goose. ‘‘I made this apron this 
afternoon, and I put a pocket in it. Mr. Pig came to 
call; after he went I put the apron on, and there was 
no pocket in it. Do you think Mr. Pig could have 


“T have had 
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eaten it off, while I was fixing the sandwiches. He 
was very hungry.” 
“Certainly not,’ said Mrs. Owl. “‘Maybe you 


put your apron on wrong side out, and the pocket was 
onthe otherside. Mrs. Goose turned the sopping thing 
over and there was the pocket, just as Mrs. Owl 
had thought. Mrs. Goose had put her apron on wrong 
side out! 

Oh, funny, funny Mrs. Goose! They all wanted 
to laugh at her, but she looked so bedraggled and for- 


The Cat Who 


By JANE 


1IOM Prowler, the street cat, had been looking 
| for a home all the autumn. He had not 
always been a street cat. He had begun life 
in a house on Maple Avenue, but when the 
J family went away for the summer vacation 
they left poor Tom to take care of himself. That 
is how he had come by his name, and why he prowled, 
morning, evening, up and down the alleys and avenues, 
every week-day and Sunday, looking for an open 
back door. Now it was October, with frosty nights, 
and Tom Prowler seemed no nearer finding a home 
than he had been in September. 

He followed the milkman to lap the drops of milk 
that he left, but if the milkman saw Tom Prowler— 
scat, that was the last of his breakfast. If Tom waited 
outside a comfortable house for the door to open at 
supper time—scat, out swished a broom, and that was 
the end of Tom’s supper. If Tom sat down on the 
street corner in the evening, to sing in the moon- 
light—scat, along came the policeman and that was 
the end of Tom Prowler’s singing. So he was feeling 
very sad, and wondering how he should stand the 
winter. This was too bad, for Tom was a house 
cat in his warm heart. 

Along back walls he went, waving his tail and try- 
ing to tell the children, who were raking leaves in the 
gardens, how he would love to play with them. He 
peered in kitchen windows, rubbing himself against 
the glass and trying to tell the cooks how long it was 
since he had lapped up a saucer of warm soup. Close 
behind the heels of the children, he followed them to 
school, trying to tell them how loudly he could purr. 
But nobody, so far, had wanted Tom Prowler. If 
he could only have looked at his face in a looking- 
glass, he would have known why. 

It was a sharp, cold Hallowe’en. Tom Prowler 
sat under an electric light on the corner of the Boule- 
vard and shivered. Along came the policeman and 
Tom got up and hurried away. He went on until he 
came to a brightly lighted house set back from the 
street. Perhaps, Tom thought, there might be a cat 
hofe in the garage. He crept softly across the frosty 


lawn toward the house. 
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lorn standing there, just as wet as sops, with her tail 
hanging down, that they just said, ‘‘Now, put on your 


gray nightgown, and we’ll make you a cup of hot tea. 

‘“‘And do have some with me,” said Mrs. Goose, 
being a nice hostess again; “I’m sorry there aren’t 
any more sandwiches, but Mr. Pig gobbled them all up.”’ 

Then Three Ducks ran out and hung her wet apron 
on the line; it flopped in the breeze, flippery, flappery, 
pocket and all, and sprinkled raindrops on the grass 
below. 


Kept Hallowe’en 


ARNOLD 


Tom Prowler did not know it, but the children of 
that house were giving a Hallowe’en party. The 
living room was trimmed with orange paper streamers 
and black witches. Two great paper owls sat on the 
mantelpiece. The dining-room table had been pushed 
over by the window to make room for games, and on 
it were glasses of milk, apples, sandwiches, and marsh- 
mallows to be roasted before the fireplace. A tub of 
water in the center of the room held apples, and the 
children, laughing and shouting, stood beside it trying 
to bite the apples. Over the tub, hanging from the 
ceiling, was a pumpkin jack-o’-lantern. In one 
corner of the room there was a toy broom, with a doll 
dressed as a witch riding it. The window was raised 
an inch or two to keep the supper fresh. 

Tom Prowler crept up on the piazza. 
the window sill and looked in. 
hung from the ceiling. There was a broom ready to 
drive a stray cat away. There were the children who 
never petted him when he followed them to school. 
There was more milk than a cat could drink in a week! 
In spite of the danger, Tom Prowler pushed the win- 
dow up a little higher with his nose. He reached one 
long paw inside and hooked it around a glass of milk. 

“The only thing we need to make this a real Hal- 
lowe’en party,” said the little girl who was giving the 
party, “is a black cat. Oooh!’’ She went softly over 
to the window, and being a brave little girl, took 
firm hold of Tom Prowler’s paw. 

“Here he is, come to help us keep Hallowe'en,” 
she shouted, pushing the window up far enough to 
pull Tom Prowler in. The children left their tub of 
apples and crowded around her as she set Tom down 
on the floor and knelt beside him, smoothing his fur 
the right way. 

‘‘He came just like magic!”’ said one child. 

“Have some milk, Tommy,” said a kind boy, pour- 
ing a glass of milk into a saucer and offering it to Tom 
Prowler. 

“T shall keep him. We need a cat,” said the little 
girl of the house, ‘‘for there are mice in the pantry.” 

Tom drank his milk to the last drop. 
so thickly that he almost choked himself. 


He leaped to 
There was the moon, 


He purred 
He rubbed 
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against the children’s legs, and tried the cushions of 
all the chairs, and chased his tail to amuse the guests, 
and then sat down in front of the fire to wash his face. 
Poor Tom Prowler, who had not been able to wash his 
face properly since last summer! 

The children went on playing games, bobbing for 
apples, and eating supper. Then came the time for 
roasting marshmallows. The children all came over 
to the fireplace where Tom had been busily scrubbing 
his face for half an hour. He looked up, with 
rumbling purrs, at his dear new 


happy 


friends. 
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Oh, how the children laughed! The little girl 
who was giving the party hugged Tom close to her 
heart. 

“T don’t mind one bit if he is not a black cat,’ she 
said. ‘‘He was black enough when he came to our 
Hallowe’en party.” 

Tom’s face was now white, a round clean white 
face above his sooty legs and body. ‘Children are 
sometimes dull,’’ Tom thought, “but if it pleased them 
to think that I was a black cat, I am glad that I came 
to their house on Hallowe’en.” 


Little Aawetiics Wish Comes True 


By FRANCES MARGARET Fox 


almost nine years old, her father, the moss- 
back Michigan farmer, sold his oxen and 
bought a team of horses. He called them 
“‘old plugs.”” They were big horses, as slow 
going as the oxen, but they were exactly what the 
moss-back farmer needed for getting out timber. 
After he had cut down big trees on his land, and had 
the logs ready to haul to the sawmill, to be made into 
boards, these strong old horses were his good friends. 
They were neither stupid nor skittish, but hauled the 
logs to the sawmill in a serene and quiet way that was 
delightful. 

The horses’ names were Billy and Mag, and Amelia 
loved them. Billy was her favorite. He used to 
bend his head down to listen when she told him that 
he was the best old horse in the woods, and that she 
liked his honest old face, and more talk like that. 

Amelia and her brother Charley often went for 
rides on the broad backs of the old horses. Amelia 
enjoyed the rides, but she often wished that Billy 
would go a little faster. It was his way to go walking 
along, walking along, walking along, just so slowly, so 
slowly, that there was nothing exciting about taking 
a ride on his back. 

One day Amelia’s mother sent the children to get 
a jug of vinegar from a backwoods neighbor who lived 
a few miles away. As they started from the house 
they met their father coming from the barn. They 
told him that they were going after vinegar. 

‘‘And may we please go on horseback?”’ asked little 
Amelia. 

He said yes, but warned the children to go the long 
way bythe newroad. Headvised them not to go by 
the old Indian trail, which was ashort cut, but lonely. 

When Amelia reached the fork of the road, the 
old Indian trail looked so cool and inviting, that she 
turned Billy’s head in that direction. , 

‘“‘Let’s go the short cut,’’ she said to Charley. 

“But,’’ objected the small brother, ‘‘Father said 
that we better go by the new road.”’ 


“Oh, I know it,’’ Amelia answered, ‘‘but I don’t 
suppose he really cares which way we go, and it is 
so much prettier this way, all moss and wild flowers, 
even if it is lonely.” 

So the two big horses, with the two little children ° 
on their backs, went plodding along, slowly and pa- 
tiently, plodding along the old Indian trail where the 
trees met overhead. 

““Get-ap, Billy, get-ap,’’ urged Amelia, but Billy 
didn't change his gait. He just stepped along slowly, 
stepped along slowly, so slowly that Amelia could 
count the petals of wayside flowers—starry blossoms 
and buttercups. 

“Oh, dear,’’ she said, “‘I do wish I could go for one 
fast horseback ride!”’ 

Her brother laughed. ‘I have heard you say that 
about seven times today!”’ he declared. ‘‘You are 
always wanting to go for a fast horseback ride.” 

“T know it,’’ agreed Amelia, ‘but what’s the use. 
Oh, get-ap, Billy, get-ap!”’ 

But Billy would not go one step faster than he 
always traveled when he was hauling timber out to 
the sawmill. Amelia told Charley that probably she 
never, never would go for a fast horseback ride. 

But that was her mistake. She and her brother 
were talking and laughing and having a gay time when 
suddenly, without giving the least warning, Billy 
gave a snort. Up went his head, up went his tail. 
Up he jumped on his hind feet, and around he turned 
in a flash, and away he ran! 

As Amelia was riding bareback, at first she tried 
to cling with one hand to Billy’s mane, and with the 
other to the jug. But Billy plunged so .nadly down 
the old trail, that Amelia had to let the jug go, and 
hang to Billy’s long mane for dear life with both hands. 

‘“‘Whoa,”’ she called, ‘‘Whoa!’”’ But Billy flew on 
and on, and Amelia’s sun-hat flew off. 

After a few minutes Amelia didn’t have enough 
breath left to say ‘‘Whoa,”’ because Billy ran like the 
wind down the trail, his head and his tail in®a straight 
line. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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DAWN 
By JEAN MACKINNON 


The sun rose up over the hill. 
The morning was warm and still. 
Trees and bushes stood out black against 
the red of the morning. 
An Indian stood holding the reins of his horse 
With drooping head, tired after an all-night 
ride. 
He stood there still as a picture,—Resting— 
Suddenly he turned his horse 
And walked slowly down the other side. 


—Reprinted by permission of The City and Country School. 


EVENING 
By GWENDOLYN E. Brooks (13 years) 


When the sun sinks behind the mountains, 
And the sky is besprinkled with color, 

And the neighboring brook is peacefully still, 
With a gentle, slight ripple now and then; 
When the flowers send forth sweet odors, 
And the grass is uncommonly green, 

When the air is tranquilly sweet, 

And children flock to their mothers’ side, 


Then worry flees and comfort presides, 
For all know it is welcome evening. 


THE LILAC BUSH 
By Ara F. (age 8) 


I love the lilacs. 

Their leaves are like hearts; 

When I go near the lilac bush, they bow to me, 
And I bow to them. 


Courtesy, Public School No. 45, Bronx, New York, N. Y. 


TO THE ROBIN 
By Joun Tuomas Boyt (age 7) 


Little Robin Redbreast 
High in your nest, 

Will you sing to me 
While you are in the tree? 
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Poems Written by Children 


BY THE FIRE 
By JuLIA JANE WHITE (age 6) 


I like to sit by the fireside, 
It is so pretty and light at eventide. 
I read my stories while mother listens; 
The bright coal snaps, sparkles, and glistens. 
Sometimes we have an apple or two— 
There is just nothing I’d rather do. 
—Antioch School, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


MOTES 


By Marie HLusczvak (age 9), ALICE 
WAGNER (age 9) and Epitu DaAvis (age 10) 


A little straight hole in the roof with the sunlight 
peeping through; 
When you looked you saw all pretty colors. 


They were dancing. 

One would chase the other. 

The hole looked like a little window. 

The motes looked like birds flying back and forth. 

They fell over each other. 

They were bright colors. 

They looked like tinsel on a Christmas tree. 

They got scared when we blew them and went 
back to the hole. 


One day in the attic there was a little hole and 
when the sun was out little colors would 
shine through and dance. 

I wasn’t there but I asked these things:— 

Did nt | look like the colors on Mother Goose’s 
roof? 

Did they look like the leaves of trees look in the 
beginning of Spring—like they dance coming 
down from the trees? 

Did they look like butterflies—like the big and 
small ones? 

Did ney look like sometimes the children’s dresses 
are! 

Did they look like some china and all kinds of 
countries’ dishes? 

Did they look like some of the shells at the sea- 
shore? 


Reprinted by permission of The Carson College 
for Orphan Girls, Flourtown, Pa, 
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Selected by Josephine Bouton 


THE WIND 
By MILLICENT GOMME years) 


Your voice is always changing. 
A howl, a breeze, a rush, 

It is always different to me— 
But the best is the rushing tone, 
It sounds like water-falls, 
Water-falls mingled in the trees. 


BELL BUOY 


Ding, dong, 

Hear my song, 

Hear my voice 

Far away 

In the sea. 

Far away 

Deep down 

In the sea. 

Ding, dong, 

Ding, dong, 

Hear my song. 
Reprinted by permission of The City and Country School. 


THE BALLOON MAN 


C (By a ten-year-old girl) 
He stands with his bright and shining balloons 
1 That look like rainbow-colored moons, 
| While all the children follow his cry, 
And long for one of those moons to buy. 
| A golden bubble with a white, slender string! 
Of all children’s toys ‘tis the prettiest thing. 
‘ Soon a mischievous breeze tossed it high in the air 
| And the sun looked in wonder to see what was 
there. 
—From ‘‘The Children’s Own Book of Letters 
d and Stories” by Maude Burbank Harding. 
Copyright, Marshall Jones Co. 
NIGHT 
By EuGENE B. CLay (age 5) 


I stood by the window and watched it raining, 
It was wet and dark and nothing was shining, 
I couldn’t see any lights in heaven, 

God forgot to put the stars on. 
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SLIDE UPON THE MUD 


Slide upon the mud, Jacky! 
Slide upon the mud, 

While I go up and I go down— 
Perfect, like a silly clown. 


— From ‘‘The Sayings of the Children,”’ by Pamela Gray. 
Copyright, 1925, by Frederick A. Stokes Co. 


A WINTER MORNING 
By KENNETH (age 9) 


Everything is beautiful 

From trees to housetops. 

White forms 

Towering up into the sky. 

Whitened wind 

Blowing everything about. 

Not a sound. 

All the earth seems dead. 

All is white. 

This is the work of the snow. 
—Courtesy, Ethical Culture Branch School, New York. 


THE RAIN 
By EvizA MILLER (age 7) 


Oh, gentle rain that patters down 
Oh, tell me true, 
Do you like to patter down 
And fill the dry streams 
And water the thirsty earth, 
Or are you sorry 
To leave your cloud homes 
With all your brothers and sisters? 
—Chevy Chase School, Chevy Chase, Maryland. 


AUTUMN LEAVES 
By MARGARET P. SUTPHEN (age 7) 


The leaves are dropping from the trees, 
Yellow, brown and red. 

They patter softly like the rain— 
One landed on my head! 


But when the sleep of winter comes 
They cuddle down to rest; 

Then Mother Nature tucks them in 
With snow as she thinks best. 
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A Guide to Children’s Literature. 


Pages. 


By Edith E. Adams, 128 
The Ann Arbor Press, Ann Arbor, Michigan. $1.25. 

The change in writing for children has been abrupt 
and specific. Although we are finding new values in 
much of the older literature, there is an entirely 
different kind of story being written for the modern 
child. Factual material and the substitution of 
realism for the ideal may be said to characterize the 
vast output in literature for the young child today, 
and we find ourselves lost in the maze of the book 
stalls which are crushed under the weight of hundreds 
of new titles. 

‘““A Guide to Children’s Literature’ has been pre- 
pared by a normal-school instructor for the guidance 
of parents and kindergarten-primary teachers. It 
acquaints us with the best there is, new and old, in 
story collections and poetry for children of different 
ages. Types of stories, the myth, fairy tale, fable, 
stories for using with the social studies, nature, and 
humorous stories, are listed. There is a welcome 
discussion of European picture books obtainable in 
this country. The book is a compact, useful reference 
work. 

When I was a Girlin Hungary. By Elizabeth Pongracz-Jacobi. 


Iilustrated. 142 Pages. Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Company, 
Boston. $1.25. 


The Boy and the Parrot. 


By Elizabeth Coatsworth. Illustrated 
in Color. 104 Pages. 


The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.75. 


This latest book in the series, ‘‘Children of Other 
Lands,”’ carries out the plan of authenticity that makes 
the others so valuable. The author is a native of 
Hungary and presents her land through the home life, 
the play, the countryside, games and school expe- 
riences of a child of Hungary, contemporary in age of 
the pupils who will read the book. 
in this series have introduced Amer- 
ican children to their world brothers 
and sisters in practically all the coun- 
tries of Europe. More than ever be- 
fore we are alive to the need of world 
understanding in children. There is 
no better way to internationalism 
than through true stories, like this, of 
children whose only difference lies in 
habitat, dress and the customs of 
their native land. 

Elizabeth Coatsworth writes 
glamorously of strange places. Her 
“Cat and the Captain”’ opened for 
children the log books of old New 


Previous books 


eA Worthwhile Bookshelf 


<a 


England whalers, and taught our history through the 
word pictures of a story of adventure. ‘‘The Boy 
with the Parrot’’ is written with the same skill. The 
mystery and customs of ancient Spanish and Indian 
civilizations are woven into the story of Sebastian, a 
boy peddler of Guatemala, who starts out from his 
mountain home to earn his fortune. How he ac- 
quires a parrot for his companion on the road; how 
his ribbons and beads are woven into the fabric of a 
happy adventure that combines the treasure of an 
American sewing machine with home on Easter Day, 
enrich astory that is bothinformational and appealing. 


The Mole and the Mouse. 
Color. 54 Pages. 
$0.75. 


Under the Pig-Nut Tree. By Berita and Elmer Hader. Iilus- 
trated in Color. 63 Pages. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. $1.25. 


Little Bear Cub and the Dressed-Up Pig. By Louis Moe. lI- 
lustraied. Coward-McCann, New York. $1.50. 


The Washington Picture Book. By Lois Lenski. 
Color. Coward-McCann, New York. $2.00. 


By Torfrida Oliver. Illustrated in 
Frederick Warne and Company, New York. 


Illustrated in 


Those gay picture books which carry only the 
minimum of text in simple wording are increasingly 
popular. The child whose interest is carried through 
the story pageant that the pictures spread before him 
learns to read unconsciously. He interprets language 
symbols through the natural process of their relation- 
ship to pictures. Publishers and our new school of 
artists of childhood have realized the educational value 
of good picture books and are putting most adequate 
ones into the eager hands of children. 

“The Mole and the Mouse”’ isa book of ‘‘Peter Rab- 
bit’ format, with charming colored pictures. It tells 
the story of a family of field mice who take into their 
kind protection an ancient mole who 
is writing his life story, oblivious 
to the dangers that threaten his 
underground — study. The mice 
move him, set up more adequate 

housekeeping for him, and save 

the day for his literary efforts. 
Children may appreciate 
the importance of 
the mole’s literary ef- 
forts, but the unselfish 
assistance of his mice 
friends will be adventure- 
some, wholesome reading 
for the younger child. 
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Berta and Elmer Hader have made a distinctive 
contribution to the field of the American picture’book. 
“Under the Pig-Nut Tree” is the first of four nature 
books the Haders plan, for the delight of the rather 
young child. The scene of this one is laid in the spring 
in a country garden, the Haders’ own, and gives 
its information through an elf who takes a ride 
upon a grasshopper’s back down to the river bank 
where he makes the acquaintance of a kingfisher. 
The succeeding books will present nature adventures 
of summer, autumn and winter. 

Louis Moe’s ‘‘Vain Pussy Cat’’ of last year intro- 
duces us with authority to his ‘“‘Dressed-Up Pig,”’ 
a short-sighted creature who creates an illusion of 
superiority in his tail coat until he comes upon a 
succulent trough of food, which proves to be his 
complete undoing. Mr. Moe’s nursery picture tales 
are as well known in Europe as Mother Goose here. 
It was a happy thought to make his humor and 
art available for American homes and_ kinder- 
gartens. 

The Series on American Cities of which the ‘‘Wash- 
ington Picture Book’’ is the latest, carries Jimmy and 
Joan on educational trips that teach beginning 
geography. Combined with seeing Mount Vernon, 
the White House, the Washington Monument and 
the cherry trees, these picture-book children roll 
eggs at Easter and make the acquaintance of some 
of the foreign embassy children who make Wash- 
ington one of the most cosmopolitan of cities for 
the stay-at-home. Miss Lenski has drawn map 
end-papers, and put into the many full-page pictures 
just the details that a child loves to discover. 


Story-Telling to Live} Wire Boys. By George Ta ker Miller. 
217 Pages. E. P. Dutton.and Company, New York. $2.50. 


Boyways. A. E. Hamilton. 238 Pages. The|John Day Com- 
pany, New York. $2.50. 


The Growing Boy. By Paul Hanly Furfey. 192 Pages. 

Macmillan Company, New York. $2.00. 

The restlessness of boyhood is a prophecy of future 
power that will rule or mis-rule life. That we may 
recognize this fact and take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity for education it offers, these three books 
have been written by authorities in boy-life ”"prob- 
lems. 

The title in story-telling has grown out of the long 
experience of a successful teacher and scout-master. 
To ascertain the kind of story that the boy eight 
to seventeen years old likes to hear, Mr. Miller 
tabulated 54,000 answers to questionnaires which 
were sent to boys in twelve states. To make his 
book still more useful, he has listed over five hun- 
dred short stories that will appeal to the average 
boy. The subjects presented include: “The Kind 
of Story That Appeals to Boys,” ‘Story Selection,” 
“The Story Repertoire,” “The Preparation,’”’ ‘‘The 
Presentation,’ ‘‘After the Story.’’ There is a com- 
plete bibliography, and the book offers help in a 
field that has been peculiarly barren. 

(Continued on” page 52) 
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Here in five 
handsome 


Mothers! volumes 1S a 


wealth of the most carefully 
selected material to help you in 
guiding and instructing your 


children. 


The Kindergarten 
Children's Hour 


Edited by LUCY WHEELOCK 
Head of the Wheelock School of Kindergartners, Boston 


is endorsed by 
cAmerica’s Leading cAuthorities 


You will find many, many things in these books that 
you can find nowhere else. For instance, there are 
135 splendid stories in one volume adapted especially 
for very little children—and such stories are the most 
difficult to find. Another volume is full of helpful 
advice by one of the world’s leading experts on child 
training. A third volume explains in a fascinating, 
intensely interesting way the everyday things of life a 
child wants to know. Still another volume is packed 
full of suggestions for games and things to keep little 
minds and fingers busy on rainy days. And lastly,a 
volume of songs that children love, together with sing- 
ing games. 


Space prevents further description of these wonderful 
books but just fill out the coupon below and the five 
volumes come to your door for a week’s inspection 
free. 


SEND THIS COUPON NOW 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
e Riverside Press, — Cambridge, Mass. 


Please send me the five volumes of The Kindergarten Children’s 
Hour. If they are not just what I want, I will return the books 
within seven days after receiving them, without obligation, or, if 
satisfactory, I will pay $1 within seven days after receipt of the 
books and $2 a month thereafter for seven months, or $14.25 
within seven days after receipt of the books, in full payment. 
This offer is limited to U. 8. 
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IOULD it be possible for me to obtain a 
copy of the February, 1929, issue of AMERI- 
| CAN CHILDHOOD? I wish to use the article, 
Y} ‘A Project Curriculum in the Public Schools,’ 

“&} by Marion Van Campen, for reference read- 
ing in a home-study course in civics which I am pre- 
paring for reference for the New York State College 
of Home Economics.” 

In the same mail with this request came one for 
another article, desired for the reference library of 
the Child Study Association of America. The day 
before, and the day following, there were probably 
similar requests. One of the satisfactions of an edi- 
tor’s desk is to receive such letters as these. In a 
period of hurried reading, of paper books, and casual 
throwing away of the literary output, to be wanted for 
permanent reference is a tribute to a magazine. 
Letters similar to the one we quote are apt, however, 
to cause consternation in this office. The usual 
procedure of sending out a call for the issue is gone 
through with. Has the home office of the publishers 
the wanted issue? No. Can one of our branch 
offices supply us with it? No. We open our precious 
editorial file of back numbers of AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD to see if among the clipped and fringed old 
issues we can find the article the correspondent 
needs, which we cut out and mail, with relief of mind. 

AMERICAN CHILDHOOD is becoming a_ standard 
reference periodical. Professor Gordon Melvin, of 
the College of the City of New York, writes us: 
“You are rendering an excellent service in assisting 
teachers in carrying out an activity program. I 
am expecting to ask permission from you to quote 
some of your material in my new book on the technic 
of progressive teaching.’”” We quote this letter and 
have given you a glimpse into the waning magazine 
files of back issues to warn you to be careful of this 
October number, and of November and December 
also. You are going to need something that appeared 
in them after you gave them away or perhaps lost 
them and we may not be able to supply you. 

Our November issue will be rich in its harvest of 
new ideas for every schoolroom. The South has 
much to offer us in curriculum revision. Anne 
Holdford, supervisor, Wake County, North Caro- 
lina, Schools, will contribute a unit on Indian life 
which covers many months and supplies fine correla- 
tian with the course of study. From its outlined 
activities in language, number and geography to a 
visit from Chief Mad Wolf to the second-grade 
room, the article is helpful and interesting. You 


will want to cut out the illustrations and mount 
them. 


The Merrill-Palmer School of Motherhood, Detroit, 
was a pioneer in nursery school and parental educa- 


tion. Winifred Harley, head nursery school teacher, 
will write of the laboratory phase of her work. 

ln our survey of the best nature study courses the 
Portland, Oregon, Public Schools will give you 
their plan next month. It is the result of a wide 
comparison of existing courses, checked with the 
findings of local scientists, the United States Forestry 
Service and the best bibliographies. This is a good 
nature study course. Our readers who enjoyed 
and used the Carroll County, Maryland, project, 
“Farm Life in the Social Studies,’’ will welcome 
“Bricks and Clay in Third-Grade Social Studies,”’ 
also from Carroll County, a splendid unit on shelter. 
The Minneapolis Public Schools are doing unique 
teaching in trying to develop a better use of children’s 
leisure time through good books. An article from 
this work in grades four, five and six will come to 
you next month. The second installment of Esther 
Fletcher’s ‘‘Program for the Kindergarten Year”’ 
will carry the modern kindergarten day through the 
winter with special emphasis upon holiday things-to- 
do. 

For entertainment, Nina Lamkin in ‘‘Good Times 
Together” has written an Indian festival from her 
long experience in pageant and assembly directing. 
“Tabby’s Thanksgiving Doll’’ by Rebecca Rice, 
who tried out her play in the classroom before send- 
ing it to us, presents real children, real dialogue, and 
a real climax, in colonial times. Louise Tessin has 
not only drawn and described Thanksgiving art and 
craft lessons, but will start you making Christmas pres- 
ents. She will carry on her lessons in color, sail on 
the ‘‘Mayflower”’ right into your schoolroom and con- 
tinue to be the distraction of the editor for always 
she has more ideas and more projects ready and wait- 
ing for the art teacher than a magazine twice the 
size of ours could find space for. 

Thanksgiving stories and poems, hints as to which 
of the new books you will want, and classroom sug- 
gestions from our readers will come to you in full 
measure. Thanksgiving, with its ancient implica- 
tions, is gone in the shadow of a Pilgrim’s cloak and 
vanishing sails beyond a rocky coast. But we still 
may keep the festival in our hearts, in thankfulness 
for a nation at peace, for the privilege of work and 


most of all for the blessings of contact with child 
life. 
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Subscribe Now and 
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The Leading National 
Classroom Magazine 
for Teachers of 
Primary Grades, 
Intermediate and 
Upper Grades, 

and of Rural Schools 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


and 


Newest Classroom Material for All Grades 


Plans, projects, methods, aids, devices and material for all 
branches of elementary school work appear in each issue ready 
for classroom use. Special attention is given to Health and 
Safety Education, Industrial Arts, Elementary Science, Nature 
Study, Reading, Literature, Music Appreciation, Citizenship, 
Character Training, etc. 


The Contributors 


to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans are leading specialists in 
elementary school work, actively engaged in the profession. 
This insures authoritative, up-to-date material. 


Bess Bruce Cleaveland’s Handwork Drawings 


Each issue contains large poster patterns and other handwork 
material by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, known to teachers every- 
where for her drawings of children and animals which appear 
only in Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. In addition there 
are many drawings by other artists and illustrations from pho- 
tographs, all well adapted for classroom use. 


Full-Color Prints for Picture Study 


Ten full-color prints of art subjects, chosen from state and 
city courses of study, will appear on the front covers during 
the year with complete lesson material in the magazine. 


[A.C.—Oct.] 


Money-Saving Clubbing Offers | | 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans ($2.00) | 
With Nature Magazine ($3.00)___.______. $4.20 
With Hygeia, Health Magazine ($3.00). 4.25 
With The Etude, Music Magazine ($2.00) 3.35 
With Time, Weekly Newsmagazine ($5.00) 6.00 
With Nature Magazine ($3. and 
Health Magazine ($3.00) 6.60 | 
With Nature Magazine ($3. 00). ‘and ‘The 
Etude, Music Magazine ($2.00)_..__ 5.85 | 
With Hygeia, Health Magazine ($3.00) and 
The Etude, Music Magazine ($2.00). 5.85 | 
With Nature Magazine ($3.00) and Time, 
Weekly Newsmagazine 8.70 | 


NOTE: If Normal Instructor-Primary Plans is desired for two 
years in any of the above offers, add $1.00 to prices quoted. ! 


September: 


Nature Magazine 
[_] The Etude, Music Magazine 


The total of the above order is $_... 
November 5th, 1930.] 
with order.) 


PRIMARY PLANS 


Visual Aids in Rotogravure for All Grades 


Eight pages of pictures especially selected for visual instruc- 
tion in history, geography, literature, science, community life, _ 
music, art, and other subjects, and beautifully reproduced in 

brown gravure, are provided each month. 


An Abundance of Entertainment Material 
Each issue contains several pages of plays, exercises, pieces to 


speak, songs, music, special day programs, etc., for use in 
graded or rural schools. 


Important to Primary Teachers 

Normal Instructor-Primary Plans supplies more primary mate- 
rial (stories, songs, pictures, handwork, etc.) than any other 
teachers’ magazine. It also supplies a correspondingly large 
amount of material for the intermediate and grammar grades. 


Earlier Delivery This Year 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans will be mailed to reach all 
subscribers by the middle of the month preceding the date of 
issue, thus allowing ample time to make use of seasonal material. 


Large Size Means Greater Value 


Each issue has from 84 to 116 large pages (101 x 14 inches) 


permitting larger patterns and pictures and an abundance of 
material of all kinds. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 


SEPTEMBER TO JUNE—TEN ISSUES 


Subscription price, one year, $2.00 


Two years for $3.00 


— —(Use This Order Blank—Pay November 5th] —— — — 


. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


geet me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, beginning with the September, 1930, 
issue, for [_] 1 year, $2.00; for [] 2 years, $3.00. 


Also send me the magazines checked below, each for one year beginning with 


Hygeia, Health Magazine 
C) Time, Weekly Newsmagazine 


= [which I agree to pay not later than 
(Strike out words in brackets if you prefer to send cash 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 

and PRIMARY PLANS 

why, 
Ip 
— 
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(Continued from page 49) 


“‘Boyways” has for its sub-title ‘‘Leaves from 
a Camp Director’s Diary.’’ The author is consult- 
ing psychologist in one of our largest camps, man- 
aging editor of the magazine, ‘‘Camp Life,’’ and a 
modern teacher who believes that the only true 
education is that which works from within outward. 
The pages ring true. There are many case studies 
of typical boys who found happiness and self-dis- 
cipline through creative experiences with their fellows; 
many illuminating experiences through parental re- 
lationships. Mr. Hamilton says, ‘‘There is an 
intellectual thrill as well as an emotional elation 
in experiences with children as they are before the 
machinery of our civilization has trained them to 
appear.” This vision of boyhood he offers us and 
while not all of us can apply the same skill to the 
problem that he does, ‘‘Boyways”’ gives us an excel- 


October in Colorful Lessons 
(Continued from page 30) 


more interesting scale and exercise than. the one 
developed here. This idea may become the dec- 
oration plan of a dish-mat, book-cover design, 
pen-wiper cut from felt, or desk blotter, using colored 
papers for the top layers. 

The caravels of Columbus. may be painted against 
a gorgeous sunset sky of yellow and orange, whose 
colors reflect upon the water, or a morning sky of 
pale yellow and pink, or a blue-gray sky with tiny 
white stars. 

Next month we shall offer a new set of art proj- 
ects, interesting and different, including goldfish 
borders, harvest motifs, studies in tints and split- 
color combinations, and gifts that are easy and 
inexpensive to make. 


lent start. 

Dr. Furfey presents data of developmental psy- 
chology, dividing boy life into cross sections; six, 
eight, ten, twelve, fourteen, and sixteen years respec- 
tively. His premise has been worked out from many D. Handwork. 
cases studied and he stresses the importance of 1. Making costumes 
good adjustments, particularly when the child enters 2. Making posters < 
school, at about ten years of age, and at adoles- 3. Making dry goods store 
cence. The subjects were a group of 168 boysin one 
section of a large eastern city, representing a fairly 
typical level of urban, American boy life. Char- 1. 
acteristics, personality changes, physical growth, 
and what we should, in wisdom, do at these various 
periods are noted. The book will be of great help 
to parents and teachers, who have had a miscro- 
scopic viewpoint on the growing man-organism, 
rather than that wider sweep of sight which rec- 
ognizes and is patient with almost daily changes in 
the boy they thought they knew. 


Fractions in Life Situations 
(Continued from page 15) 


OUTCOMES 


Ability to help in a group. 
a. As a leader. 
b. As a follower. 
2. Courtesy. 
a. Between clerk and customer. 
b. Between pupils in discussion. 
3. Chance to show creative ability (fashioning 
costumes). 
4. Poise. 


THE GRADE TEACHER combining Primary EpucATION—PopuLarR Epucator—A Professional 
Magazine for Classroom Teachers of All Grades. { Are you a Grade or Rural school teacher? If so, 


this is by far the most helpful and practical magazine for YOU! The Editor, Miss Florence 
Hale, now a State Supervisor of Elementary Education, has taught all the grades, and was, for 
eleven years, Director of Teacher Training in a State Normal School. She knows all your 
problems and can help you meet them. { Miss Hale selects only practical, usable articles and illustra- 
tions of the kind that classroom teachers are actually asking for: Programs, Projects, Methods, Plays, 
Poems, Seatwork, and other Material for all the grade groupings—Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar—with 
special articles for ungraded schools. {The contributors are well-known specialists on such up-to-date subjects 
as Health and Safety Education, Visual Instruction, Radio, Music, Physical Training, Citizenship, Auditorium 
Work, Seatwork, etc. {PICTURES AND POSTER WORK—Each issue has a new Poster Cover Design in 
full color, full-page Calendar, from 3 to 6 full-page seasonal Posters, with full instructions for cutting out, 
; making up, coloring, and mounting on construction paper; besides many full-page Drawings for Blackboard and 
Window Decoration, Construction Work, Seatwork, etc., with detailed directions for their use. {PICTURE STUDY—A full-page, 
half-tone Reproduction of some famous painting, for display to pupils, selected from current,courses of study, is given each month, 
and two full pages of Miniature Reproductions for pupils’ individual use, besides a Story of the Picture, a Story of the Artist, and full 
directions for Free Expressions, Directed Observation, and Things to Do, by Prof. W. Linwood Chase of Boston University, after 
methods used at the famous Horace Mann School. This is the best Picture Study to be found anywhere. {PROGRAMS AND 
AUDITORIUM WORK—Every month there are many pages of Plays, Poems, Stories, Recitations, Music, and Exercises; also an 
abundance of Seasonal Programs for Holidays and other special occasions. In addition are many special articles and features of 
definite help to teachers in daily classroom work. The entire contents are pedagogically sound and up-to-date. THE GRADE 
TEACHER will save any grade or rural teacher, in time and nervous energy, far more than the cost of subscription. 


Subscription price, $2.00 per year.—SPECIAL COMBINATION—With THE READER’S DIGEST, both for one year, only $3.75. 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CORPORATION 54 Clayton St. (Dorchester Station) BOSTON, MASS. 
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Kindergarten Comfort and Posture 


Children in the kindergarten should 
sit gracefully and comfortably. Are 
you providing them with seating that 
helps keep little bodies erect . . . pos- 
turally correct seating that protects 
mental and physical health? Don’t let 
them slump in their seats. That slump 
pushes vital organs out of normal posi- 
tion and depresses 
vitality. Don’t let 
their feet hang in the 
air or strain to reach 
thefloor. That causes 
pressure behind the 
knees, which retards 
circulation. Correct 
seating in the kin- 
dergarten protects 
priceless health in 
those growing, 
formative years. 


Send them 


from the kindergarten 
physically fit. . . 


mentally alett . 


O they come to you ... to the kinder- 

garten . America’s children— 
America’s future. And with them is the 
hope of their parents . . . the trust that 
you will help mould sound, erect, agile 
bodies—develop clear, active minds. 
That you will give them the best in kin- 
dergarten seating—that the hours in 
kindergarten chairs—the days and 
months at school desks may be a direct 
contribution to mental and physical 
well-being. 


To share this responsibility with you 
—to help you guard the welfare of each 
child, the American Seating Company, 
following research, designed the finest 
kindergarten seating, that you might 
send America’s youth from the kinder- 
garten physically fit ... mentally alert! 


Kindergarten seating that insures cor- 
rect posture—lessens fatigue, shapes the 
body scientifically and correctly for the 
years to come. Chairs that are neither 
too high nor too low—that make it un- 
necessary for the child to climb up to sit 
down, and slide down to stand up. 
Chairs built so the feet rest firmly on the 
floor—so the body cannot slump. Kin- 
dergarten seating that makes it easy 
to sit erect—seats of correct dimen- 
sions front to back. Seating that favors 


American Seating Company ! 


graceful, comfortable sitting—that keeps 
shoulders back, chests out. 

Our contribution is years of research 
and countless laboratory tests—posture 
correctness based on scientific measure- 
ment of thousands of children and ob- 
servation in hundreds of kindergartens. 
For more than 50 years American Seat- 
ing has been a factor in America’s educa- 
tion—helping the child to progress— 
bringing greater oppor- 
tunity to every school 
child. 


To focus attention 

on Posture— 
this Free Poster 
In three colors—17%4 
inches by 25 inches— 
interestingly illustrated 
so that even kindergar- 
ten children will under- 
stand the difference between good and 
bad posture, this poster is available in 
reasonable quantities. Hang it conspic- 
uously in the kindergarten rooms. It 
will lay the foundation for an apprecia- 
tion of good posture. Just fill in and 
mail the coupon. We will include, too, 
an interesting little book on Kinder- 
garten comfort and seating. There is no 
obligation. 


General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


Illustrating a few of the American 
Seating Company types of kinder- 
garten seating. Scientifically de- 
signed—posturally correct—spe- 
cially built to meet kindergarten 
needs, American seats teach correct 
sitting posture as words and exer- 
cises never Can. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
14 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me, without obligation, ( ) 
copies of your Kindergarten Posture Poster 
on correct sitting and your booklet “Kinder- 
garten Comfort”. 


bere whether you are Superintendent, 
rincipal or Teacher) 
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ART IDEAS 


for GRADE 
TEACHERS 
right out of the 


SCHOOL ARTS 
MAGAZINE 


Pedro J. Lemos, Editor 


An illustrated magazine full of classroom 
projects and drawing helps. 


Ideas by the pageful...more than you can 
use...regardiess of the grade you teach there 
are plenty of ready-to-hand suggestions. 
You'll find as many pages of illustrations as 
of reading matter...tells you how: then shows 
the results. 


Subjects you want...the kind you’ve 
hunted for many times...paper work, clever 
cut-outs, posters, simple craft work, drawing 
easy designs, sandtable ideas, special sugges- 
tions for holidays. 

Color Pages...6 additional color pages in each 
issue...in full color...this is a feature that you 
will not find in any other school magazine. 


Ten numbers a year...one for each school 
month...70 pages filled with help. Articles 
and drawings 2 over 100 teachers and su- 
pervisors. Subscription price $3 a year... 
$3.25 in Canada, $3.50 abroad. 

Send your subscription in now. Begin 
to use this valuable help. It means a lot to 
you...better work in your class, more interest 
from the pupils. If youhave never seen acopy 
of this helpful magazine, ask for a sample. 


Ask for catalog describing and illustrating 
over 50 portfolios...printed on loose sheets, 
enclosed in folders...filled with other ideas 
which make art teaching easy. 


THE SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


316 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 

Please start my subscription for The School Arts 
Magazine at once. 
V_ Iam enclosing $3.00. ($3.25 in Canada, $3.50 abroad) 
V Send bill for $3.00 payable Nov. 15, 1930 


V_ Please send your interesting catalog describing 50 helpful 
publications for teachers. 
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Visualized Learning in the Country 
School 
(Continued from page 9) 


than in the recitation exercises. Study and learning 
should be central in a country school rather than 
assigning and reciting. 

It is generally understood that seat work is of an 
individual character and that, class work should be 
of a social character as far as possible. The so-called 
recitation may be socialized without a distinctive 
procedure. Too often the socialized recitation has 
been dreadfully formal; the authoritative direction 
of the teacher has for the time being been given 
over to some pupil who proceeds according to the 
established rules of the game. The recitation should 
allow real freedom of participation in which pupils 
are encouraged to express their own inner convictiors.. 
There is a free, social, enlightening discussion of 
problems of common interest centering around a 
timely theme. This situation is frequently not 
found, however. In a rural school there exist many 
possibilities for socialization, as, for example, the 
school society, the hot lunch, the general exercise 
period, the committee system, group activities of 
various kinds, dramatization, singing, preparing, 
and putting on programs, such as those for Christmas, 
Thanksgiving, Hallowe’en, Washington’s and Lin 
coln’s birthdays, and for other similar occasions. 
Mothers’ meetings should be held frequently, and 
the entire school should have some share in these. 
The whole spirit of the school should, of course, be a 
social one, and it will be if the teacher has the social 
point of view. 

Individualized instruction may and often does result 
in the highest type of learning. In the country school 
the teacher has an excellent, in fact unusual, oppor- 
tunity, to do individualized teaching. By the use of 
modern drill manuals, work books of various kinds, 
and carboned or hectographed assignments, not to 
mention other means, the rural teacher is now able 
to bring about true learning situations with pupils 
at their own desks. She should take time between 
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recitations to pass around and help individuals with 
their personal problems. The teacher should not 
feel that she must hurry on from class to class, but 
rather feel that she is rendering a high type of personal 
service when she works with individuals at their 
own desks. In the Winnetka schools Superintendent 
Washburne is able to have very specialized and defi- 
nite individualized learning as well as many and ade- 
quate socialized activities. It is also possible to do 
much of this same type of work in country schools. 

While it is quite likely that both recitation and 
between-recitation activities may be individualized 
and likewise socialized, it is undoubtedly true that 
excursions or field trips are also a valuable form of 
vitalized learning. The teacher should certainly 
make some definite plans for such trips, but there will 
be no harm in leaving something in the way of sur- 
prises for both teacher and pupils. The writer has 
known many country teachers who, for example, have 
taken their children to the county seat where they 
have not only seen the courthouse and other county 
buildings, but have also gone to an automobile fac- 
tory, to the state school for the blind, to the county 
farm, to the fountain-pen factory, and to other places. 
It is common for teachers to take pupils to see fine 
farm buildings, silos, or herds of cattle. Cheese 
factories, creameries, condensing plants and other 
similar places may also be visited. At the creamery 
the buttermaker may show the operation of the Bab- 
cock milk tester, and the farmer may tell the good 
points of the Guernsey cow. Objects of natural 
interest in the district are worthy of a trip, and per- 
haps the whole school can go to the river or the lake 
and there have a picnic lunch. Don’t forget the 
town hall with its voting place or the woods with its 
various trees and flowers. In agriculture, nature 
study, civics, geography and other subjects the field 
trip is a valuable means of gaining real life experiences. 

What the school society often does for oral language 
the school paper can do for written activities. I 
recall dropping into a country school one afternoon 
when two boys were running off their paper on a 
hectograph. It was a weekly four-page publication, 
and the boys proudly showed the visitor this very 
tangible proof of some practical language work done 
by six or seven boys and girls in the two upper grades 
of this country school. There were local news items, 
to be sure, but there was also a pretty good article, 
entirely original, on infectious and contagious diseases, 
and there was a very fair poem by one of the girls of 
the class. The pupils were getting real business 
training, also. A subscription bill for sixty-five cents 
came about a week later to this same afternoon visitor 
which he paid the boy treasurer by means of a check 
through the mail. All of that year the paper came 
to me regularly by post, and it always contained some 
readable items and articles. There were often orig- 
inal illustrations drawn by the artist of the class, and 
these were entirely creditable. It is safe to say that 
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A Pencil Sharpener 
IN THE HOME 


means better 
‘““‘home work’’ 


“MARVEL” 
MODEL 


An ‘‘APSCO”’ 

AUTOMATIC 
PENCIL 

SHARPENER 


“APSCO” stands for EFFICIENCY 


Because the word ‘‘APSCO ™ covers all the 
famous models made by the AUTOMATIC 
PENCIL SHARPENER CO. and used in 
most of America’s best equipped schoolrooms 
The Heart of the Pencil Sharpener is the cut- 


ting mechanism. APSCO CUTTERS, ground 
to a razor edge, don’t scrape—THEY CUT. 


There's an ‘‘APSCO" Model to meet the requirements of 
every school. Priced from $1.00 to $7.50. 


Ask your Supply House or Stationer—Catalog on request. 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. Chicago, Ill. 


Perfect building with perfect blocks held | 


firmly together by their own weight and by 
the perfect fitting of one part with another 
—without dangerous protruding steel pins 
or wooden pegs—is achieved by the use of 


The Trace Building 
Blocks 
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| DESIGNED BY 
MARGARET A. TRACE 


( Supervisor of Kindergartens ) 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Scientifically designed and carefully graded on 
the inch basis, every block perfectly 
formed of clean maple wood; this set 
of blocks is unsurpassed for 
efficient group building 
in kindergarten 
or primary 
school 


Send for Descriptive Circular and Price 


Milton Bradley Company 


120 East 16th St. New York City 
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ENGRAVING 


MASSASOIT company 


DESIGNERS RETOUCHERS PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Specializing 
in Fine Plates for 


School Annuals 
Personal Greeting Cards 


Specially Designed 
Diplomas for 


Private 
and Public Schools 


PICTURE YOUR PRODUCT 


TRU-TONE CRAYONS 


NOT TOO LARGE 
NOT TOO SMALL 


Just the right thickness for the beginner. 


TRU-TONE CRAYONS are slightly larger in diam- 
eter than the standard size crayon and smaller than 
the large marking crayon. Ideal for Kindergarten 
and First Grade use. 


8228 Eight crayons of best quality in the six standard colors, 
Brown and Black, packed in attractive lift-cover box. Size 
of crayons, 4x 3% inch. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
* 2249 Calumet Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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this school paper furnished the means for no small 
amount of genuine vitalized learning during that 
school year. The teacher of this school published 
school papers for several successive years in two or 
three different schools. She even attained a state- 
wide reputation in this way. 

The writer has seen so many examples of well-con- 
ducted, successful school societies that he wonders 
why more country teachers do not make use of this 
most stimulating and helpful center of interest and 
life experience. The practice in parliamentary pro- 
cedure and the presentation of literary programs afford 
opportunities for oral expression and other forms of 
learning that are of undoubted value. The school 
society, as a means right at hand for the development 
of character traits, is a situation which requires only 
to be fairly utilized in order to secure real appreciation 
of its value. In the school society the teacher will 
find a valuable aid in carrying out the committee 
system, for example, or in putting on public exercises 
now and then, if these are deemed advisable. 

Many a country teacher has found in the hot lunch 
much more than the hot soup, the dish of scalloped 
potatoes, the baked beans, or’ whatever else there 
may be. She has seen the noonday meal, when all 
eat together as a civilized family, the occasion for 
imparting useful knowledge in cookery, dietetics, 
physiology, personal hygiene, sanitation, geography, 
and other subjects. In preparing for the meal, in 
eating it, and in cleaning up afterwards, the boys and 
girls may secure many useful lessons and get also a 
development of character habits which will stand 
them well in hand in the years to come. The hot 
noonday lunch, properly conducted, is a social situa- 
tion in which many of the courtesies of life may readily 
be inculcated. Those teachers who understand the 
opportunity offered at this time will make the most 
of it. Hundreds are now doing this in many different 
states. The hot lunch is a genuine center of interest 
and of vitalized learning. It hasfar more possibili- 
ties than any cut-and-dried, formalized recitation 
anywhere. 

NOTE: Mr. Lowth will follow this article with a second one in an 
early issue, presenting definite activities for the rural school which 


will vitalize the teaching of the regular subjects of the course of 
study. 


Little Amelia’s Wish Comes True 
(Continued from page 45) 


At last, out in the open, at the fork of the road where 
the sun was shining, Billy stopped running, and when 
Amelia said ‘‘Whoa,”’ he stood still. But he trembled. 

Amelia slid to the ground and tied the horse to a 
tree with the rope that served in place of a bridle. 
Then she ran back in search of her brother. If old 
Mag had bolted as Billy had done, then what had 
become of Charley. Amelia was terribly frightened 
for she dearly loved that little brother. 

However, Mag soon came galloping down the trail, 
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not madly, but galloping even so, with Charley 
bouncing on her back. 

“‘Whoa, Mag, whoa!” called Amelia. 

Old Mag seemed surprised and pleased to meet a 
friend. 

“Your hat is back there,’’ said Charley, ‘‘and the 
jug is just behind it. I'll wait for you if Mag will 
stand still long enough—hurry!” 

Amelia hurried. When she came running back 
with the jug and her hat, she led Mag to a stump. 
Then she climbed from the stump to the big horse’s 
back. Charley said ‘‘Get-ap,’’ and Mag walked on, 
and walked on, as slowly, as slowly, with Amelia and 
Charley jogging comfortably on her back. 

“It was bears, ten or eleven of them, that scared 
Billy!’ Charley explained solemnly. “I saw them! 
But my horse wasn’t scared until Billy ran away 
with you!” 

“Ten or eleven bears in one place!"’ repeated little 
Amelia. ‘‘Father must have known they were there 
when he warned us not to take the trail!”’ 

When Mag and the children came out into the 
open, Billy neighed a welcome to them. Amelia 
slid off old Mag’s back, but before she climbed on 
her horse again, she kissed old Billy on the nose. You 
see, the wise old fellow had bent his head far down, as 
if he wished to tell her something. 

At sunset time, when Amelia and her brother came 
jogging slowly home again with a jugful of vinegar, 
Amelia laughed for the first time since their adventure. 

‘‘Well,’’ she said, ‘I got my wish. I had a fast 
horseback ride.”’ 

Charley didn’t laugh until Amelia added, “But I 
never want to have another one like it.” 

When their father heard the story, he patted Billy’s 
nose. ‘‘You, sir,’ he said, ‘‘had good horse sense, 
and I am proud of you.’ But he did not laugh. 

Once after that when little Amelia seemed heedless 
of advice, she blushed when her father said, ‘‘Perhaps 
my little daughter wishes to go for another fast 
horseback ride!”’ 


Pictures in Art Appreciation 
(Continued from page 27) 


gravity and harshness in his work met a responding 
note in our early life as a nation. He painted for 
the glory of France, but his best canvases left the 
country. 

The value of Millet’s paintings in picture study 
lies in their delineation of the humble. To show the 
pain of work and at the same time all the poetry and 
beauty of life in these primitive occupations of man, 
was his aim. ‘‘The Shepherd’? and ‘‘Woman Shear- 
ing Sheep,’’ bought by William Morris Hunt of 
Boston; ‘‘Garden Scene’ and ‘‘Autumn,” in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York; ‘‘The End of the 
Day,” bought by August Belmont; ‘‘The Angelus,” 
with its musical charm in a suggestion of the sounds 
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An Artist with the Real Key to the Child Heart 
A New Book Illustrated by L. LESLIE BROOKE 


A ROUNDABOUT TURN 


By ROBERT H. CHARLES 
Bound in Cloth Gilt. Price $1.50 


*‘But it’s flat, and the world, they say, is round.”’ 
( Reduced line drawing) 


A most amusing story in verse of a toad who lived on Albury 
Heath who wanted to see the world. Illustrated with four full 
page colored plates and many line drawings in Leslie Brooke’s 
own inimitable style. 


FREDERICK WARNE @ CO. 
381 Fourth Avenue New York City 


Perry 
Pictures 


‘I know of no other company that 
gives such beautiful pictures for such 
a small sum of money.”’ 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3. 
For 50 or more. 
TWO;CENT SIZE. 5%x8. 
For 25 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 25 Art Subjects, 
or 25 for Children. Size 5%x8. 


Girl with Cat Hoecker 
Large Pictures for Framing. 
Artotypes 
Size 22 xi28 inches, including the margin. 
$1.00'each for two or more; $1.25 for one. 


CATALOGUES 


Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page 
Catalogue of 1600_ miniature illustrations. 
Baby Stuart 


“Ihe Perey Pictures Box32, Malden, Mass. 
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MODELINE 


A. 
MODELING CLAY 


Approved by Teachers and Schools Since 1907 


It is always plastic, can be used 
over and over again. It improves 
with age. Is antiseptic and clean. 


Comes packed in 1-lb. packages, either in assorted colored strips 
or in solid colors. 


SAMPLES GLADLY FURNISHED TO TEACHERS 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Standard Crayon Mfg. Co. 
DANVERS, MASS. 


gy TRADE MARK 


HIGH-GRADE FORGED STEEL 
SCHOOL SCISSORS 


Genuine Forged Steel Scissors, fully nickeled. Accurately assembled 
with steel screw to keep the blades in proper alignment for easy cut- 
ting. Manufactured under the most modern methods of drop forg- 
ing, grinding, and heat treating to 


insure a high-grade pair of scissors 
that will hold a lasting cutting edge 


and give complete satisfaction. 


A delightfully smooth and easy- 
cutting scissor. Every pair guar- 
anteed. Any scissor not proving en- 


tirely satisfactory will be replaced. 


Complete lines for 
the school supply 
trade. 


Blunt End Scissors Sharp Point Scissors 


. THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


FAMOUS SINCE 


is 74 
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of a country evening; ‘‘The New Born Lamb”; ‘‘The 
Fall of the Leaf’’; ‘‘The Passage of the Wild Geese,”’ 
all bring to children the verities of life. At the time 
when Millet was most criticized, he said: ‘Some 
people say that I deny the charms of the country. I 
find much more in it than charms—infinite splendors. 
I see the haloes of the dandelion; none the less do I 
see the horses on the plain, smoking as they plough, 
and then, in some rocky spot, a man completely 
exhausted, whose panting gasps have sounded since 
morning and who tries to stand upright a little to get 
breath. The drama is surrounded by glory; it is no 
invention of mine.” 

This appreciation of man’s touch upon the earth 
is Millet’s gift to the world of art. 


How One School Improved Penmanship 
(Continued from page 17) ° 


Now came a revelation to the pupils, but most 
surprising to the teachers. The principal visited 
every room and asked for a set of penmanship, com- 
position, or spelling papers. In the case of penman- 
ship, and in many cases of composition, the teacher 
had indicated the penmanship mark as A, B+, B, 
C, or D. These mean respectively, excellent, very 
good, good, just passable and unsatisfactory. Unless 
the child’s penmanship was rated A, the pupil was 
asked, ‘‘Do you know why you are marked B+, B, 
C, or D and not A?” In almost every case pupils 
could not answer. Pupils and teachers thus became 
aware of the fact that pupils were doing daily work 
in penmanship without knowing what were their 
shortcomings. If he could not do this alone, the 
teacher must inform him. In either case, the child 
must know what points of penmanship required his 
most immediate attention. 

If he were a very poor penman with five or six of 
the nine points below grade, then it was most essen- 
tial that he know his greatest weakness so that he 
might consciously overcome that one. Then he was 
to attack one or more other weak points. If he 
could undertake improvement in two or more points, 
well and good, but at least he should know that for 
the immediate future he must improve some definite 
weakness. 

The difference in interest and enthusiasm was most 
marked. Pupils became conscious purposeful writers. 
They knew exactly why they were rated low in pen- 
manship and set to work with enthusiasm to over- 
come the weakness. Their teachers became vitally 
concerned with definite problems as: What method 
can I devise to help John keep to the blue line? How 
can I aid Henry to keep one slant instead of three? 
How can I help Mary to increase the size of her 
letters? 

In a few weeks every child, at least from the second 
grade up, was able to tell the principal exactly what 
was necessary to make him an A penman. Every 
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the pupils were about to write, the teacher 
pointed to the chart as a reminder of good penman- 
ship and as an invitation to every child to think of 
some particular shortcoming that he was seeking 
to improve. The improvement was positive and 
considerable. During the fifth month of that term 
we held a demonstration as proof of what had been 
accomplished. Every teacher was given a chart 
three feet square on which she was to suspend the 
papers of the poorest three writers of the class as 
evidenced by the work at the beginning of the term. 
Compositions were preferred in all upper grades. In 
the lower grades spelling or penmanship papers were 
accepted. These three papers were attached to 
the left side of the chart. At the right of each 
pupil’s paper was attached one of his most recent 
papers to show the progress he had made. The 
charts of each grade were suspended in the assembly 
hall and every class of the school filed leisurely past 
all the charts and observed the progress made. 

Although this demonstration in the assembly hall 
presented the work of only three pupils for each class, 
nevertheless the aim of the term’s project with all 
pupils was impressed; that pupils make better progress 
in penmanship when they are conscious workers for 
improvement than when they are not aware of their 
exact deficiencies. And let it be remembered that 
in this respect pupils are no different from adults. 


Good Times Together 


(Continued from page 26) 


Indian brave returned, he always laid his prize at the 
feet of the maiden whom he loved best. 


SCENE IV 
The Return of the Young Indian Brave 


(An Indian yell is heard outside the village. Every- 
one moves about. All are alert and anxious. Then a 
young brave is seen at the edge of the village. He is 


straight and tall. The maiden who was watching for 
him 4s on the opposite side and runs to welcome him. He 
lays a string of fish and a bag of game at her feet.) 


Music: (Either the group in the village or others sing, 
“Land of the Sky-blue Water,’’ Cadman. The 


maiden may join in the song while the young brave 
watches her.) 


SCENE V 
An Indian Wedding 


(There is much actwity. The old men and women, 
ihe young men and maidens, are all interested. The 
young brave dashes out, to return shortly with two reeds 
gathered from the banks of the near-by stream. One he 
gives to the maiden and one he keeps for himself. Now 
the mother and father of the maiden escort her to the side 
of the village, the brave goes to the other side. The 
chief of the -tribe, Alta Kula Kula, comes forward.) 
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AN INVENTORY OF 


The Habits of Children 


From Two to Five Years of Age 
By RUTH ANDRUS, Ph.D. 


Diary records on groups of nursery school children over a 
period of three years, together with the critical evaluation 
of each item by a group of specialists, were used as the basis 
for this revision of the 1924 edition of the ‘‘Tentative Inven- 


tory of Habits of Children from Two to Four Years of Age.” 


This list of activities, habits, and reactions of the child 
from two to five is a valuable instrument for understanding 
the individual child’s development. It may be used in con- 
nection with teacher training courses in the preschool curricu- 
lum and child psychology. By its use the student learns to 
check not only on the child's activities, but also on the equip- 
ment of the nursery school and the educational procedure 


employed by the teacher. 


51 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 


Bureau of Publications 


Teachers College NEW YORK CITY Columbia University 


NILES 


Old Fables in New Rhymes 


8475 Twelve cards of entertaining and 
educational rhymes, the subjects taken 
from familiar fables. The last word in two 
lines of each stanza is omitted to be supplied 
by the pupil from a simple vocabulary 
printed at the top of each card. Each 
rhyme consists of six verses. An excellent 
method of teaching concentration, correct 
reading and sense of rhyme. Put up in a 
durable box. 


Price, each, $0.25. Mailing weight, 10 oz. 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


TERMINAL COMMERCE BUILDING 
401 N. Broad Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The PARENTS’ MAGAZINE Offers 


FREE 


SERVICE BULLETINS 


THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE offers to all readers of American Childhood the 
following Service Bulletins without charge or obligation. The distribution of this 
helpful literature will help to stimulate a very keen interest in child development and 
parental education. It is suggested that you use these bulletins in connection with 
your Parent-Teacher Association meetings, or to help you with the work you are 
individually carrying on for the edification of parents and the welfare of the children 


in your classes. 


OUR PROGRAM ON CHILD TRAINING. 
Provides a definite subject for reading and 
discussion for each monthly meeting throughout 
the year. 


GROUP STUDY FOR PARENTS. A com- 
prehensive 16-page pamphlet which contains 
suggestions on organizing and maintaining 
interest in parents’ groups. 


TEN COMMANDMENTS FOR PARENTS. 
An attractive presentation of ten important 
rules for parents to remember in meeting 
their many problems. 


Also 8 Months of THE 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


for Only $1.00 


You Get Four Big Issues Virtually 
WITHOUT COST— Saving 


a Full Dollar 
on Single-Copy Value! 


EACHERS everywhere find in THE 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE the way 
to a better understanding of child 
psychology. It brings to readers 
helpful discussions on every important 
cewes of child life and considers the prob- 
ems of the various age groups up through 
high school. Its articles, couched in 
non-technical terms, are by the world's 
leading specialists in child care and 
training. 
A most important monthly feature is 
the Program for Discussion at Parent- 


— MAIL COUPON TODAY 


THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


INTELLIGENCE TEST FOR PARENTS. 
A folder containing 83 questions on which 
parents can rate their knowledge of the funda- 
mental principles of child care and training. 


PARENTS, KNOW YOUR JOB. An inspira- 
tional poem written in the interests of better 
parenthood. 


WHY JOIN THE P.T.A.? Aninspirational 
message urging all parents to join the local 
Parent-Teacher Association, in an effort to bring 
about a closer co-operation between the home 
and the school. 


Teacher meetings and child study grou 
for THE PARENTS’ 
MAGAZINE by the Child Study Associa- 
tion of America. Thousands of Parent- 
Teacher Associations and other groups use 
this program regularly. 

_THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE is pub- 
lished with the official co-operation of 
Teachers College, Columbia University; 
University of Minnesota; State University 
of Iowa; and Yale University. 


255 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without charge, or obligation, a copy of each of the 
Service Bulletins listed above. 


Also please enter my subscription to THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
for Eight Months at only $1.00, which is enclosed. 


Check here (] if you wish to subscribe for 1 yr. at $2.00, or [] for 3 yrs. at $3.00 


THE STORY-TELLER: The wed- 
ding of a brave and a maiden fills 
our people with great joy. A wel- 
come will await them always, though 
they journey faraway. The birch 
and pine trees will always guide 
them back again to the wigwams 
of the Cherokees. 


Music: Indian Serenade.! 


THE WeEppING: (The brave and 
maiden, standing at opposite sides 
of the village, come forward as the 
music begins. They advance a short 
distance (2 or 3 steps) and, kneeling, 
place the reeds as though they were 
sticking them in the ground. They 
come forward again and repeat the 
movement. They continue until-they 
meet in front of the great chief, Alta 
Kula Kula. They exchange their 
reeds, receive the blessing of the great 
chief who raises arms and looks up- 
ward to the sun which is the giver 
of all life. The wedding is over.) 


Music: (An Indian 4/4 rhythm, 
quite pronounced, for marching. All 
follow the bride and groom as they 
depart from the village.) 


1By Lorena Beresford, G. Schirmer, Inc., 
New York. 


Understanding Their 
World through Nature 
Study 


(Continued from page 12) 


catch two or three and keep them 
in a glass in the schoolroom for a 
few days, to watch them. Talk 
about how they move, their color, 
and any other interesting charac- 
teristics which children may ob- 
serve. 

Weather: Have the children 
notice simple changes in the 
weather, such as rain, clouds, sun- 
shine, cold and warmth. A simple 
weather calendar may be kept 
to stimulate interest in observing 


‘weather conditions and to note the 


changes in the atmosphere as win- 
ter approaches. 

Rocks and Soil: Encourage 
children to bring pebbles from 
the seashore. Let them handle 
and play with these, arranging 
them according to size and color. 
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E HAVE represented the MILTON BRADLEY 


Company in above territory for over a quar- 


ter of a century. 

We will mail our catalog “A” listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this territory, 
upon request. 

Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and sub- 
scriptions for AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, for this 
territory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 


922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


BLOCK 
BUILDING 


A Practical Guide — 
for Mothers and 
Teachers 


By MARGARET A. TRACE 


OW to make all block build- 
H ing practical and truly edu- 
cational is told in this 
book, the most complete work 
of its kind ever published. 240 
pages, 179 diagrams of block 
projects and 139 illustrations 
of completed building with de- 
tailed directions. 


Printed on strong, heavy paper 
and durably bound in Buckram 
Cloth. 


Price $3.50 


MILTON BRADLEY 
COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


Fish: If possible, keep a bowl 
of goldfish in the room. Let chil- 
dren help with the care and feeding 
of them, thus teaching pupils kind- 
ness and thoughtfulness in care of 
pets. Encourage children to bring 
shells or starfish which they may 
have found at the seashore and let 
them handle, name and talk about 
these freely. 

WINTER 

Birds: Encourage pupils to 
-watch for birds that remain with 
us and provide food for them. 
They should be able to recognize 
the chickadee asa winter bird. Let 
them make a Christmas tree for 
the birds and fasten it outside the 
window. Tie on it bits of suet, 
raisins, bonesand nuts. Give them 
opportunity to watch for the kind 
and number of birds who visit the 
tree for food. Talk about these 
bird visitors. 

Planis: Each room should have 
a window box. It not only adds.a 
bit of brightness but gives children 
an opportunity to watch plants 
grow and know how to care for 
them. Let children help you 
prepare the soil and plant the flow- 
ers in the box. Interest would be 
keener if children themselves 
brought some of the plants to be 
used. 

During the Christmas season, 
all should become familiar with the 
holly. 

Animals: Let the children be- 
come acquainted with the reindeer 
as they talk about him in connec- 
tion with Santa Claus. Showthem 
pictures and, if possible, visit the 
deer which are often brought to 
our local stores in the winter 
time. Teach their usefulness to the 
people of the Northland. 

As examples of domestic animals, 
let children talk about their cats 
and dogs. They may tell how they 
look, what they do, what they eat 
and how they are helpful. En- 
courage habits of kindness to ani- 
mals. Teach the use of the Eskimo 
dog to his master. 

Trees: Study the evergreens in 
general. Children in this grade 
need not attempt to differentiate 
one from the other, though several 


The Acid Test 


What more exacting test can there 
be of dictionary leadership than 
the judgment of the educational 
world? 


Every State that has adopted an 
unabridged dictionary for use in 
its schools has chosen exclusively 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Colleges voted overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of Webster as the 
standard of pronunciation, in 
answer to questions submitted by 
the Chicago Woman’s Club. 


Nearly 100% of all schoolbooks are based 
on the New International for pronuncia- 
tion, spelling, compounding, and division 
of words. 


The New International has been univer- 
sally accepted by those best fitted to judge. 


It is in accord with 
the best modern 
practice. 


Use it in your own 
schools. 


Write for our 
free booklets 
of interesting 
ways to teach 
the use of the 
dictionary. 


GET THE BEST 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Veed fn all the pubhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of Kdacation io 
the principal cities, Send tor {ll- 
ustrated catalog: 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, rol 


mond slating, book slates, erasers, 
blackboard plate ay viders, 


Teachers will find 
PRIMER 
PICTURE AND 
WORD 
STAMPS 


very helpful. 


For sale by all 
school supply firms. 


HANS H. HELLESOE, 
2444 Ainslie St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Bradley’s 


A complete line of the best material available for 
educational purposes. 


Why 
Eyes Need Care 


eS the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 


A few drops of Murine Night 


and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


EYES 


Helps 


Send for our complete catalog of Bradley School Supplies 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springheld, Mass. 
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samples of the evergreen trees may 
be brought in for children to see. 
Tell the story, “Why the Ever- 
green Keeps Its Leaves.”’ 

Sky and Weather: Have children 
note weather conditions as in the 
fall. Watch for the first snow- 
flakes. Give children opportunity 
to play in the snow and catch snow- 
flakes. They may note that some 
are small and some larger and of 
different shapes. If possible, let 
them see the many shapes of the 
snowflakes through a microscope. 
Let them watch a snowstorm and 
talk about it. Note how the snow 


sometimes falls gently and some- 


times is blown about. 


SPRING 


Birds: Encourage children to 
watch for the first birds of the 
spring and to listen for their songs. 
They should be able to recognize 
the robin and pigeon wherever they 
see them and know their habits and 
outstanding characteristics. The 
pigeon may be known as a larger 
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bird often seen perching on roofs 
of houses or flying to the ground 
to feed. They are quite tame and 
when young are used for food 
(called squab). The robin’s out- 
standing characteristics are his 
color, song, method of hopping 
about on the ground and general 
friendliness. 

As an example of a domestic 
bird, select the hen and chickens, 
and the duck. Visit a place where 
a hen with her brood of chicks may 
be seen. Ifthisis not possible, visit 
a bird and poultry store where the 
children may see young chickens 
hatched and fed. In the later 
spring, visit the park to see the 
ducks and ducklings on the lake 
there. Talk about them. Note 
their feet, how they swim, how 
they dive, and what they eat. 

Animals: As the rabbit is as- 
sociated with the Easter season, 
study him in the spring months. 
If some child Has a pet rabbit, visit 
his home. 


eramped little hands 


ease up with Dixon’s Beginners’ Pencils. Experienced 


Primary Teachers endorse them. ¢ Dixon’s Beginners’ 


Pencils are carried by all School Supply Houses. 


School Bureau— Pencil Sales Department 2053 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Jersey City, New Jersey 


Let the child tell of the 
feeding and care of the rabbit. 
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Children should recognize them by 
their distinguishing features, such 
as long ears, soft fur, short tail and 
the manner of hopping. Many in- 
teresting and attractive pictures of 
the rabbit may be found at this 
time. 

When the circus is in town, chil- 
dren are naturally much interested 
in the circus animals. Encourage 
them to talk about these animals 
and tell what they have seen them 
do. 

Plants: Encourage pupils to 
watch for the first flowers of 
spring. Gather the root of the 
hepatica and place it in a bowl in 
the room where the children may 
watch it grow and bloom. They 
should also be able to recognize and 
name the dandelion, violet and 
buttercup as the wild flowers, and 
the daffodils, tulips and pansies as 
the cultivated flowers. Show them 
how these wild flowers may best 
be picked and arranged. 

Seeds and Gardening: Let the 
children bring in seeds and plant 
them that they may see them grow. 
The seeds may be planted in dirt in 
cans or a half eggshell, or in a glass 
with a small amount of water in 
which a blotter is kept to absorb 
the moisture. Watch to see ‘the 
seeds sprout. Try to get a variety 
of seeds that children may see how 
differently they sprout. Grass seed 
planted in the sand table and kept 
moist makes a very interesting set- 
ting fora Mayday project or a farm. 

Trees: Watch for the first signs 
of buds and leaves. In early spring 
some budding twigs may be brought 
into the schoolroom and kept in 
water for children to watch them 
blossom. Children should recog- 
nize the blossom of the red maple 
and the pussy-willow. Pick twigs 
to keep in the schoolroom, letting 
children arrange them and change 
the water daily. 

Frogs and Turtles: Children 
should know that the ‘‘peepers’”’ in 
the spring are small frogs. Visit a 
small pool of water where children 
may see the frogs’ and toads’ eggs. 
Collect eggs, if possible, to be kept 
in a glass jar or fish bowl in the 
schoolroom where children may 
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watch them grow into tadpoles. 
Frogs may be brought in to observe 
for a short time. 

Bring a small turtle into the 
room for a few days for observa- 
tion. Keep him insome place where 
he may have air, water and sand. 
Note how he crawls, swims and 
rests. Discuss the use of the 
turtle’s shell for his protection. 

Sky and Weather: Have chil- 
dren notice when the days grow 
longer. Talk about other signs of 
spring such as green grass, chil- 
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dren going without coats, return of 
birds, flowers, etc. Notice that 
the sun is warmer. 

Invertebrates: Watch forthe first 
butterflies. Talk about their colors. 
Note that some are large and of 
many colors, while others are small 
and of onecolor. Try to see them 
flying and at rest on flowers. Why 
do we so often see _ butterflies 
alighting on flowers? Children 
might be interested in seeing how 
many butterflies of different color 
they can find. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and Primary 
Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 


The GEO. M. HENDRY CoO., Limited 
Toronto 2, Ont. 


129 Adelaide Street West 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU 


IN THE BETTER 


BOSE ESONS the Entire West 


ROCKY MI. 


AM 


Largest Teacher's Agency in the West. 


TEACHERS™ ‘AGENC 


We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for$1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, ‘‘How to Apply and Secure Promo - 


tion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc.,”’ 


Every teacher needs it. 


free to members; 50c to non-members. 


Write today for enrollment card and information. 


GIFTS for the Little Ones 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 
Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten materia! for one ortwo children at an 


exceptionally low price. 


Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70 


Card Sewing, $0.70 

Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70 
Mat Weaving, $0.25 

10 Christmas Cards, $0.40 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 


49 Murray St. 


NEW YORK 


Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


A most practical pencil for first grade pupils. 
minimize the tendency toward finger-cramping, yet not heavy or clumsy, with 
a lead soft enough to write with slight pressure. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


THE BEST PENCIL FOR FIRST GRADE 


AGIE 


EAGLE PENCILCO { 


Eagle No. 283. Practice Pencil. 


Large enough in diameter to 


NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


KINDERGARTEN 


P EK IR RY NORMAL SCHOOL 


Ounded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 


Three-year course for high school graduates desiring to 
become nursery school, kindergarten, primary, and play- 
ground teachers. Limited enrollment insures personal 
attention. Supervised practice teaching. University 
credits. Send for booklet ‘“ Training Children.” 


Harriot Hamblen Jones, Principal, 25 Huntington Ave., Room 77, Boston, Mass. 


WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


Kindergarten—Primary Training 
University Credits 


100 RIVERWAY BOSTON, MASS. 


FORMERLY 
National Kindergarten and 
Elementary College 


NATIONAL COLLEGE 
OF EDUCATION 


Spring Term Opens February 2d 
CATALOG 


Sheridan Road, 


Box E100, Evanston, Ill. 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE. INDUSTRIAL WORK. DORMITORY. 


Address Secretary, 


29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass: 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 


A KINDERGARTEN NORMAL COLLEGE 
Located in Central Chicago on the Lake Front 


Kindergarten, Primary, Playground, Nursery Schools. Accredited. Dormitory 
in best residential district of Hyde Park. Fine equipment. Send for catalog. 


ADDRESS REGISTRAR Box 50 616 S. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


ADVERTS 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 


of the Kate Baldwin 
FREE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 
Savan Georgia 


For information, address 
HORTENSE M. ORCUTT, Principal of the Training School and 
Supervisor of Kindergartens 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


MISS JENNY HUNTER’S 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING SCHOOL 


70 Central Park West, Cor. 67th Street 
NEW YORK 


ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOL 


Central Park West and Sixty-third Street 
New York City 


Teacher Training Department 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, and Primary Courses. 
Work given by specialists in the school and from Teachers Oollege. 


JESSICA E. BEERS. 
Fall Term began September 22, 1930 : 


HARRIETTE M LLS 


MELISSA 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TEACHERS 
66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
Two- and three-year courses for kindergarten and pri- 
mary teachers accredited by leading universities to- 
ward degree in Education. High standards. Excellent 
equipment. Exceptional residence facilities. Admission 
September and February. Send today for catalog K C. 


ILLMAN TRAINING SCHOOL 


For Kindergarten and Primary Teachers 


Two. and Three-Year Courses 


Residence for Limited Number 


A. T. ILLMAN, Principal, Box K, 4000 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Culver-Smith Kindergarten 
Training School 
11 North Marshall St., Hartford, Conn. 
SEVENTEENTH YEAR—1930-1931 
Catalogue sent on application 


- YOUR TRAINING SCHOOL 
IN AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


The oldest and most important publication in its field — and the only kindergarten periodical reach- 
ing a large number of first grade teachers who are logical prospects for kindergarten training. 
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